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SUN CHUAN-FENG 
BY NEUTRALITY 
SAVES NANKING 


Five Provinces Kept Out of 
War by Influence of | 
| 


Powerful Marshal 
NANKING REMAR KABLE! 
AMONG CHINESE CITIES: 
Ancient Ming Capital, With 
Wall 40 Miles Long, Redolent 
of Peace and Plenty 


Buttér From. Australia 
Takes Record Journey 


By the Associated Press 
Washington, Aug. 9 

„ ed everybody has had ex 
1 perience with the tendency of 
butter to run in hot weather, but 
William E. Pulliam, general re- 
ceiver for the Dominican Re- 
public, has reported to the Insular 
Bureau an arrival there that gives 
Australian butter the record for 
long distance travel; | 

The shipment left Victoria, Aus 
tralia, for Denmark; was re- 
shipped to the Dominican Repub- 
lic and finally went on sale to the 
residents of Macoris. The repert 
didn’t say how it stood the journey. 


CONSUL UPHOLDS 
MEXICAN STAND 


pposes Efforts to Lift the 
Arms Embargo—Cites 
Laws to Show Freedom 


By MARC T. GREENE 

NANKING, China (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Here in the very heart 
of the Garden of China” there is a 
surprising lack of anything which | 0 
suggests civil war or, indeed, con- 
flict of any sort. Although 150 miles | 
_ from Shanghai, it is the same Prov- 
ince of Klangsu. and likewise under 
the rule of Marshal Sun Chuan-feng, 
Who thus far has determinedly re- 
frained from taking any side at all 
in the various embroilments and who | 
his exerted his large power and in- 
fluence in the direction of co-operat- 
ing with the foreign authorities td 


maintain peace in the five provintes , 

of Kiangsu (Shanghai), Chekiang, 

Anhwei, Kiangsu and Fukien. : 
Marshal Sun, who is one ot the | 

strongest men in all China, went to “It is amazing that in the twenti- 

Shanghai from here about three th century a jurist can be found in 

months ago and was given formal a country as highly civilized as the 


receptions by the various foreign United States who will champion the 


Arturo M. Elias, Merican Consal- 
General in New York, hae issued a 
atatement replying to Judge Alfred 
J. Talicy, who, as spokeaman for 
the Axsociation for the Protection 
of Religious Rights in Mexico, hax 
attacked the American Gorcramcut 
for not lifting the embargo on the 
shipment of arma to Merics. 


In his statement, Senor Elias 
says: 


i 
i 
* 
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iB: sorts of gloomy tales of war and 
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consuls-general, to each of whom he 
promised support and peration. 
That promise he has sincerely kept, 
and the result is that his vast dis- 
trict is practically untroubled by 
conflict of any sort and almost as 
tranquil as if there were no civil war 
anywhere in China. Coming by train 
from Shanghai, a journey of eight 
hours by the most modern railway 
equipment, or taking the Yang-tze- 
Kiang route by steamer, the traveler 
sees everywhere a fine and rich coun- 
tryside, with prosperous farmsteads, 
great stretches of meadowland rich 
in cultivation, rice fields boundless 
in extent, contented and peaceful vil- 
lages.; . + . : 

Much. ef the country is so lovely 
as even to suggest the English Mid- 
lands, and the frequent villages of 
thatched-roéf houses accentuate the 
suggestion. Along the river there is 
a dike gystem like that of the Nether- | 
lands, fortifying the fields and vil- 
lages against the high flood-tides of 


] 


springtime. The entire Yang-tze val- | 4 


ley is one of the richest arable sec- 
ticns in the world, and happily it has 
not thus far been greatly disturbed 
by the various licts. 
Marshal Sun's assistance has been 
besought by more than- one of the 
warring factions, but since becoming 
a resident of Shanghai he has re- 
fused absolutely to take sides. He 
has a large army, consisting of sev- 
eral army corps of well-trained, 
regularly-paid and well-equipped 
troops, which is engaged at present 
in policing the five provinces: under 
the Marshal's dominance. Whether 
he favors anybody &t all or what he 
will ultimately do it is useless to 
prophesy, especially since his rela- 
tions 288 cordial, or apparently 
0, with Wu Pei-fu, with the so- 
called. “Christian General,“ Feng, 
and especidily with Chang Tso-lin, 
oe powerful and rich Mukden war- 


But the important point just now 
is that peace continues to bold 
throughout the five provinces which 
Sun rules, and that cultivation and 
the normal activities of peace con- 
tinue to be possible. This condition 

* prevails in and around Nanking to 

an extent which surprises the new- 
comer, filled as his fancy is with all 
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sending of instruments of violence 
into a country which is trying to set- 
tle its Internal difficulties by peace- 
ful methods, 

“Does Judge Talley want to help 
in bringing about another massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew's Night in 
Mexico? 
about another religious war similar 
to those which bathed Europe in 
blood during the Middle Ages? Has 
not the world already suffered enough 
from such fratricidal frays’ Is this 
what religion means to Judge Talley 
and the hierarchy for whom he 
speaks? } 


“Does Judge Talley not know that 
if the Government of the United 
States raised the arms embargo at 
this time only ohe construction 
be put upon it by the 


Is it his desire to bring 


PROTESTANTS. 
WORSHIP FREELY 


LAUSANNE TREATY PROSPECTS (HEAVY DEMAND 
ARE MINIMIZED BY MR:-GERARD 


IN MEXICO CITY 


Roman Catholic Episcopate 
Says Laws Deny Divine 
Origin of Church” 


— — — — 


Special from Monitor Burcau 
: 5 the claim of supporters of the Lau- 
By the Associated Prexs /sanne Treaty that they had assut- 
an f all b 
City’s two Protestant churches con- ene ee 2 ee 
ducted Sunday services as usual and J» en the United States Senate ro- 
convenes w a u 
them, while good, but not unusual | e eee 
crowds. entered the various Roman merly United States Ambassador to 
‘Germany, and vice-chairman of the 
the second Sunday that the. Roman 4 
Catholic churches were without — — Rag rn 
drawal of the priests, and entire 5, 
unter Miller, chairman, he said that 
order was maintained. consideration of the treaty in the 
ovs places about the announcement 
dhe Government that it intended r 
churches, the same regulations relat- | i 
ir g to nationalization of chairch prop- ae 
treaty is ever called up again. 
Roman Catholic churches. 
3: wae Giplained that this doce not In a statement on the situation, he 
“Senator King, who visited Turkey 
mediately seize or convert to its own t 
ais Gad otebelee Sut that te ve: last summer, and who, together with 
; other senators, is leading the opposi- 
reason of the constitfition clauses de- tion, advises me that ff the treaty 
o the Nafion.: | either defeated or abandonetl, after 
To Require Protestant Listing a perfunctory discussion. 
that it would require all Protestant » ruhe weakness and baselessness 
pastors to register with the munici-' ot the several arguments advanced 
ventory of all church property, which pe pest illustrated by ar to 
the Government will, as it has been their persistent A 
doing for more than half a century Kamai 


NEW -YORK, Aug. 9—A denial of 
MEXICO CITY, Aug. 9—Mexico' 
needed to obtain 
no move was made to interfere with | 
issued here by James W. Gerard, for- 
Catholic churches for prayers. It was 
usual masses because of the with- Speaking in the absence of David 
There was some discussion in vari- Senate had been deferred on the in- 
an enteree, as regards Protestant t had been ascertained that it would 
, ab. are being applied to the Mr. Gerard, is still assured if the 
mean that the Government would im- dal in part: : 
anson, n a 
served the right to do so in future by ee. en 2 
claring all church property belongs should ever be called wp, it will be 
The Government also announced | , © “Weakness of Arguments” 
pal authorities and give them an in- by the 
with Catholic churches, continue to 


allow each congregation to use, al- 
though the Government maintained 


Denies Supporters’ Claims ‘That Only Seven Votes Are. 
Lacking to Insure Senate Ratification—Demands 
Safeguarding 


proponents of the treaty can treaty 


of Armerfians 


Work, and puts to him these perti- 
nent questions: | 
It Turkey is “changed,” please | 
tell me, can I go back to Bitlis (his 
last station) and work there? Can 
Dr. Maynard, our last missionary, 
now in Smyrna, go to Bitlis? Can 
the Armenian refugees go back to 
their homes? If not, then what do 
you mean when you say that Turkey 
is changed“? | 
“He then makes this ‘ significant 
observation: ‘The Turks are not 
changed, and will not be changed, 
so long as the Christian nations do 
not change their policy toward them.“ 
Armenian Refugees 
“We are interested particularly in 
the fate of 1,000,000 Armenian refu- 
gees ahd exiles who are now a peo- 
ple without a country, while their 
own homeland lies deserted and 
‘practically uninhabited; nor can we 
forget the important military serv- 
ices and the appalling secrifices and 
sufferings of the Armenians during 
the war. 1 
“We take the position that neither 
the atitude of the Angora Govern- 
ment toward the Wilson award, nor 
the form of government which the 
Turks have adopted or may hereafter 
adopt, can in the slightest degree 
alter or affect the fundamental rights ) 
of Armenia Against Turkey or the 
obligation which. rests upon the Gov- | 
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utter an logy for it. Commercial 
obligations contracted with its own 
citizens, and also largely with citi- 
zens of the United States, have been 
paid. | eee Sa 
“The interests of ‘its public debt, 
largely in the hands of foreign 5 
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sharp contrast with 
other nations which suffered 
result of the World War. If 
tion in this world would ! 
justified in attempting to scale 
its indebtedness it Would have 
Mexico, which ore 

much more bitterly than any of 


European 6 ; 
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But taking as 
‘economy to the limit,’ those en 
trusted with the affairs of the Mexi 
can people cut down in every direc- 
tion the public expenditures. The 
only exceptions 


~ 


on  educat 


‘amounts were deliberately inereased, | Antion den 


‘for our Government understood that 


a people lacking knowledge cannot | * y 1 * 


» “It was this campaign of ec 7 


and will not cherish 
freedom. 


that enabled us to 


establish ‘ in 42 ae 
of Mexico and the Bank of gig mel 


ture, one vitally im 
1 of the 


that enabled the Mexica 
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FOR 1927 TYPE 
AUTOMOBILES 


Detroit Reports Sales of 
New Models Exceed All 
expectations 


DETROIT, Mich., Aug. 9 (Spectal) 
—Sales of new models have exceeded 
the expectations of the sales man- 
agers of the leading automobile com- 
panies which have announced their 
1927 line of motorears during the 
last month. As a consequence leaders 
in the automotive industry are more 
inclined than ever to predict a new 
all-time production figure for 1926. 

The 1927 models present few out 
standing changes in design or con- 
struction and but slight variations in 


prices from the 1226 models. There is 


everywhere a manifest tendency to 
retain the same general appearance 
and the same body design as in this 
year’s models. 

Aug. 1 really marks the beginuing 
of a new year, in the motor world. 
Many companies start their fiscal 
year on that date, while the larger 
number of manufacturers take ad- 
vantage of the usual pick-up in busi- 
ness during the latter weeks of sum- 
mer and the early weeks of fall to 
offer the public a better automobile | 


Output Fulfills Prophecies 


The output of America’s 
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a Massachusetts candidate. 


M. CLEMENCEAU 
PLEADS AGAINST 
ACCORD ON DEBS. 
In Letter to President Cool- 


idge He Protests Business- 
like Collection 


Japa ese News Men 
Study World Press 


Special Correspondence 
Columbia, Mo. 

Wi has been received at 
the School of Journalism of 

the University of Missouri of the. 
forthcoming world tour of five 
Japanese journalists. These fe 
Toshihide Hara, Poshio Niho. 
Shu Saro and 


by Nippon Dempo Tsushin Sha. 
a Japanese news and advertising 
agency. Later five other journalists 
will be sent on the same tour, the 
object of which is to study news 


paper problems and their solution 
and the United States. 


PRESS GENERALLY 
INDORSES APPEAL 


— — — — — 


Communication Likely to De- 
lay Ratification of Mellon- 
Berenger Debt Settlement 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable 


PARIS, Aug. 9—Georges Clemen- 
ceau, war-time Premier, was pressed 
some time ago to become a special 
emissary to America. It was de- 
lieved that no Frenchman enjoyed in 
the United States an authority com- 


BUTLER PAPERS 

parable with that of M. Clemenceau. 

1 Tq gg EO 
Filed at Noon, Senator's 


to America haa produced an unques- 
tionable effect. On this occasion, M. 
List Expected to Make 
Record of 85,000 


| 


Clemenceau was not persuaded that 
it was his duty to undertake the mis- 
| Sion to the United States But André 
| Tardieu, his right-hand man, entered 
| the Cabinet, and in turn was asked to 
ig6 to America. His decision is still 
With a total of 76,587 signature? in abeyance. 
and more coming in with every mail. Meanwhile, however, the debts con- 
senatorial nomination papers for troversy which is proceeding more 
William M. Butler, incumbent, were | acutely than is generally realized in 
filed at the State House today. The France has aroused the Tiger“ to 


' 
' 
' 


‘| signers are distributed from all sec- spring into the fray. In a letter ad- 


tions of the Commonwealth, and dressed to President Coolidge which. 
friends of Mr. Butler expected that | whatever may be thought of its con- 
the number would pass 85,000 before ‘tents, is in its original French a 
the time for their filing closes. | magnificent 
This is said to be the jargest num- aes 1 — * 
ve the finance relations o merica. 
r Fase: and England, which he has 
Harry J. Dooley of Boston today long held and which he has ex- 
filed papers for the Democratic nom- pressed in conversation with the 
ination for Lieutenant-Governor, in correspondent of The Christian 
opposition to Joseph B. Ely of West- Science Monitor. 
field, regarded as the state commit- “4 Decisive Event” 
tee “slate” candidate. His protest against a businesslike 
Mr. Dooley is allied with David 1. collection of the debts will be a his- 
Walsh, former United States Seun- torical document. Throughout the 
tor, who is opposing Mr. Butler. French press, with few exceptions, 
Mr. Dopley was formerly president it ig endorsed as representing French 
the David I. Walsh Collegiate opinion. The exceptions include the 
Club of Boston, and is now executive Matin, where Stéphane Lauzanne 
chairman of the club. has long been violently anti-Clemen- 
After being graduated from Bos- cist blaming him for his failure 0 
ton College and the Suffolk Law) settle the debts question in 1919. 
School, Mr. Dooley entered the in- «pertinax” points out that such re- 
surance brokerage business. He is proaches are foolish because in De- 
secretary and business manager of cember. 1917, Mr. Crosby enunciated 
Motor Coach League of New the theory at Paris for an integra! 
reimbursement and Mr. Rathbone 
nless there are withdrawals be- 


confirmed the American view on 
tore the legal time limit of Friday) March 8. 1919. Mr. Houston in « 
there will be contests ia 


piece of prose. M. 


mey. 
result of z “'emen- 
America, t is a de- 
ce, making immedi- 


ef 
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“Vive Clemenceau” 


By PO areca FER sue Duckett | 
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too often a man whose pleasure con- 
sists in isolating his own problem 
from those which he is occupied in 
co-ordinating. 

“Everything ir? public affairs con- 
tributes to form a whole, and anyone 
who thinks he can isolate himself in 
his own domain is running the risk 
of finding himself overwhelmed later 
when it is too late te mend matters. 


Other Considerations 


“The same question in identical 
terms exists between the United 
States and England, between England 
and France, and between France and 
the United States, and I see that trial 
solutions or preparation for solutions 
have not created a good state of feel- 
ing in the countries which are af- 
fected. 

“We are debtors, you are creditors. 
It seems this is regarded as purely a 
matter for the cashier’s department, 
but are there no other considerations 
to be taken into account? 


“Hitherw, England’s European 
policy has consisted above all in 
holding the continental nations in 
check by intervening and playing off 
one against the other. I am con- 
vinced that the man in the street 
is beginning to open his eyes to 
wider views. Today it is toward 
America that France's feeling of un- 
easiness is principally directed. 

“If nations were but business 
houses, bankers' accounts would set- 
tle the fate of the world. You are 
claiming from us payment of a debt 
not of commerce, but Of war. You 
know, as we do, that our Treasury 
is empty. In such a case the debtor 
must sign promissory notes, and 
that is just what you are asking us 
to do, and yet each of us ought to 
believe that settlement in cash will 
he made on the day fixed. 

France “Not for Sale“ 

“Now, it is an open secret that in 
this affair there are only imaginary 
dates of payment, which will lead up 
to a loan with solid security in the 
shape of our territorial possessions, 
as was the case for Turkey. Such a 
thing, Mr. President, I am bound to 
tell you, we shall never accept. 0 

France is not for sale, even to her 
friends. Independent she came to us; 
independent we shall leave her. Ask 
yourself whether, according to Pres- 
ident Monroe, you would feel other- 
wise about the American continent. 

“If France were to disappear un- 
der the blows of her enemies and of 
her sworn ‘friends’ (this word 
friends is placed in quotation marks 
by M. Clemenceau himself), there 
would remain of her. a name to de 
proud of. . 

“Wherein have we failed to fulfill 
all the demands of duty? Ought we 
to have surrendered our fortresses 
to Germany when she demanded 
them from us under penalty of a dec- 
laration of war? Will anyone get up 


; 


negotiations, it was said, if for no 


and say we have done nothing but | 


submit to the inevitable? Does 
dun prove we have fought badly? 
“Yes, we have thrown everythin 


Ver- president, that the Government had 


* 
into the abyss— blood and waer 


as England and the United States di 
on their side, but it was France's ter- 
ritory that was devastated scientifi- 
cally. For three deadly years we 
awaited this declaration from Amer- 
ica, ‘France is the frontier of liberty’ 
three years of blood and money 
oozing from every pore. 
“Touch of a Great Ideal” 


“Come to our villages and read the 

endless lists of their dead and make 
comparisons, if you will. Was this 
not a bank account,’ the toss of this 
vital force of youth? 
“As Russia did at Brest-Litovsk, 
America made a separate peace with 
Germany without even the slighest 
suggestions of an adjustment with 
her comrades in arms. That was 
the blood truce with the common 
enemy. Today, a money peace be- 
tween the allied and associated pow- 
era is being devised. 

“How is it we failed to foresee 
what is now happening? Why did we 
not halt under the shells and con- 
voke a board meeting of profiteers 
to decide the question whether it 
would allow us to continue in de- 


tense of the finest conquest in the 


finest of histories? Must the myth of 
German reparations lead up to Amer- 
ican cash collections? 

I have spoken freely to the hon- 
ored head of a great people for whom 
I have preserved for 50 years my 
highest respect and friendship, be- 
cause I believed that people was 
destined to receive from the old 
world the torch of a great ideal of 
humanity to carry’ on higher and 
higher. It is now for that people 20 
pronounce judgment on itself. I can 
only offer the supreme homage of 
my silence if I am mistaken. 

“With homage and my deep re- 
spect, believe me, Mr. President, 

(Signed) Georges Clemenceau.” 


Debt Negotiations Closed, 


Says President Coolidge 


PLYMOUTH, Vt. Aug. 9 (PF) — 
2 Coolidge has let it be 


own that the negotiations for 


funding of the French debt to the 
United States are closed. 

The open letter of M. Clemenceau 
to Mr. Coolidge made public in Paris 
last night and contending that the 


present debt agreement is impossible: 


of fulfillment, has resulted not only 
in this definition of the position of 
the Washington Government but also 
of the assertion that the American 
Government intends to conduct its 
relations with the French people 
h their duly constituted 

ap authorities. 5 
The position of the President was 


by the respective parliaments of the 


(1) How did a New York magistrate quiet a radio enthusiast? 
(2) What is happening to the “idle rich”? 
(3) What kind of music was popular in the sixteenth century? 


(4) How have boys been victorious 


over New York policemen? 


(5) What, according to Mr. Robbins, is wrong with history? 
(6) What was Gertrude Ederle’s time in swimming the English Channel? 


These Questions Were Answered in 


0 Saturdays MONITOR 


made known at his old home here 
in the hills of Vermont. Information 
was given him of the letter by the 
Associated Press and without await- 
ing the text of the letter the state- 
ment of his position was made in his 
behalf. Any detailed comment was 
withheld. 

Mr. Coolidge, for a considerable 
period after being informed of the 
Clemenceau letter, gave no indica- 
tion of his views. He could be seen 
occasionally walking about the 
house, stopping at times to stroke 
the wood fire in the stove, which 
stands in the room where three years 
ago he was administered the oath 
as President. Finally a messenger 
was sent out with word of his posi- 
tion on the debt funding question. 

It was shown that his position was 
unchanged from that revealed in his 
behalf from time to time in recent 
weeks, especially since the vacation 
trip of Mr. Mellon aroused specula- 
tion in European circles as to whether 
he might hold debt funding con- 
versations abroad. 

Mr. Mellon is to conduct no such 


other reason than that his authority 
has largely lapsed under the law in 
that field, as the American Debt 
Commission in concluding agree- 
ments has completéd its work and 
further negotiations are barred. 

All funding agreements, except 
that with France, have been ratified 


countries concerned, and only two 
or three minor agreements remain 
to be negotiated. 


Debt Question Postponed 


PARIS, Aug. 9 (4)}—Discussion of 
the debt funding agreement with the 
United States and Great Britain will 
not come up in the Chamber of Depu- 


ties until after the coming parlia- 
mentary recess. This was made cer- 
tain today, when the Cabinet meeting 
failed to touch on the subject. 


M. Franklin-Bouillon this after- 
noon told the foreign affairs commit- 
tee of the Chamber, of which he is 


informed him it had no intention of 
asking to be heard by the committee 
on debt ratification immediately. 
Therefore the committee was left to 
follow whatever procedure it wished. 
as the Government would not ask 
the Chamber to discuss ratification 
before recess. 

He also said he understood, 
although he was without official in- 
fermation on the subject, that M. 
Berenger, the French Ambassador 
to the United States, would not be 
requested to resume his post in 
Washington for the time being: 

After some discussion, the com- 
mittee decided by a majority vote that 
ii was unnecessary to hear the Gov- 
ernmeut on the debt question imme- 
diately. 3 

A group of prominent Republi- 
cans decided to send their congratu- 
lations to M. Clemenceau for his open 
letter to President Coolidge on the 
question of war debts. The Minister 


of Pensions, Louis Marin, is the 
leader of this group in the Chamber. 


AUSTRIA’S STORY 
TOLD BY ‘SAVER’ 


Dr. Zimmerman Describes 
His Work for Country's 
Financial Rehabilitation 


By a Staff Correspondent 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Aug. 9— 
Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, “the man 
who saved Austria,” has told his 
story to America or the first time. 


The phlegmatie Dutch burgomaster 
who was sent by the League of Na- 
tions to Vienna in 1922 when the 
Austrian krone was tobogganing 
down toward the zero point, de- 
scribed to the Institute of Politics 
here the process by which “a coun- 
try, which found itself on the brink 
of an abyss, and of whose rescue 
many despaired, has become a state 
leading a normal life and with 
finances in better shape than those 
of many other countries.” 

Many people, Dr. Zimmerman said, 
believed he could do nothing when 
the League of Nations Council told 
him to patk his valise and “go and 
save Austria.” As Dr. Zimmerman 
describes it, the war had taken from 
Austria everything but its head. This 
enormous “head,” Vienna, the former 
capital of the Austria-Hungarian 
Empire, was attached to the body of 
a dwarf nation. The chief city had a 
population that comprised one-third 
of the whole country. 

Dr. Zimmerman says he found 
himself an absolute stranger in Aus- 
tria, standing in a strange milieu, 
and brought face to face with finan- 
cial chaos. As explained in his 
speech here, he was told to carry 
through revolutionary. reforms, and 
yet not to jeopardize the existence of 
the then Austrian Government. The 
Rotterdam burgoma@ster was given 
dictatorial powers. He was told, 
however, to exercise them behind the 
scenes. 

Establishing a Curreney 

Dr. Zimmerman says he set him- 

self the task, the day after his ar- 


wore interest itself in the fate of 


Austria.” Even prior to the signing 
of the protocol, he says, previous to 
the drawing up of the program of re- 
form, and “even before printing 
presses were stopped,” the fall of 
the crown was checked and specula- 
tion ceased. A new schilling“ was 
created to replace the crown, and it 
has stood stable ever since. 
The Rotterdam burgothaster’s next 
job was the budget. Zimmerman 
says it was no longer possible to talk 
of an Austrian budget, for ft had 
become a “fiction” Owing: to the con- 
tinual depreciation of the currency. 
The first remedy was the re-estab- 
lishment of the Finance Minister's 
control. Dr. Zimmerman drew up a 
monthly budget, and held the Treas- 
ury to it. In the first. months the 
expected foreign loan was still be- 
ing prepared. It was touch and go 
with the whole project. 
“From Day to Day” 
“On more than one occasion we 
lived from day to day,” Dr. Zimmer- 
man says, “in order to endble the 
Government to meet its obligations.” 
However, “the recuperative effects 
of the rebirth of a stable currency,” - 
Dr. Zimmerman says, “did for Aus- 
tria what nothing else could have 
done.” Ten months after the intro- 
duction of League control came a 
month “without an adverse balance.“ 
It re the first one, says Dr: Zim- 
merthan. After that, light gradually 
dawned: By February, 1923, it was 
possible to float a short-term loan 


of £3,500,000, and in the following 
summer the big League loan of 
£585,000,000 was secured on pledged 
governmental revenues. These reve- 
nues by now have riesen to four 
times the sum required for redemp- 
tion and interest on the loan. 
Today, Dr. Zimmerman says, Aus- 
tria is saved, but its trouble is far 
from over. The League has done all 
that it could do, but the burden of 
turning a state of 6,500,000 people, of 
whom virtually one-third live in 
Vienna, into a self-supporting nation, 
can only be solved by time. 

Dr. Zimmerman says he discharged 
85,000 surplus Viennese officials, but 
a vast body of former Empire offi- 


; 


and 60,000 war invalids receiving re- 
ple. Austria pays little for defense 


rival in Vienna, Dec 15, 1922, of f 


establishing a currency and oper- 
ating a budget. Prior to his arrival, 


the printing presses had poured out of 


paper money enough to plaster the 
walls of the capital. The League of 
Nations, Dr. Zimmerman says, after 
drawing up the Geneva protocols, 
had guaranteed a loan, and later 
given the loan itself, with the United 
States participating. With 30,000. 
000 crowns the new bank of issue 


the bank was a success. 

The success of the League's plan 
of currency stabilization, Dr. 
merman says, was remarkable. “Ase 
proof of the extremely important 
réle which confidence lays in 
regard,” he says, “the actual stabil- 
ization took place from the moment 
that on grounds it be 
assumed that the League of 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


payment or by forgiveness of her 
debts. But at present, if Canada 
should be taken into the American 
Union on the basis of purchase, or 
cancellation of the obligation of the 
allied and associated powers, she 


might find her share of the obligation 


to those who financed the American 
financing of Great Britain, France 
and Italy, an excessive burden. On 
the other hand, should she gain, she 
might not be pleased to profit while 
the mother country suffered the loss 
of her deeply-loved and highly- 
valued territory. 
Have Need of Each Other 

“After more than 40 years of in- 
timate knowledge of Canada and the 
United States, especially the Mari- 
time Provinces and New England, tf 
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ve Started. The crowns, Dr. Em- 
merman says, were of real gold, and) 
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and less for its public debt, says Dr. 


LATIN AMERICA 
FORMS 4 BLOC 


Concerted Action at Geneva 
Aids Mutual Interests, 
Says Mr. Politis 


By a Staff Correspondent. _-- 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Aug. 9 
—Latin America has formed an in- 
ternational “bloc” at Geneva, and is 
weighing the possibility of making 
the League of Nations “a cpunter- 
poise” to the Monroe Doctrine, Nich- 
olas Politis, formerly Greek delegate 
to the League, declaréd today at the 
Institute of Politica, 

While praising the League for its 
accomplishments and declaring that 
“indestructible ties “unite 4t with 
Latin America, Mr. Politis declared 
that with the United States til un- 
represented at Geneva, the members 
of South and Central American na- 
tions have been drawn togethér there 
by mutual interests and are instinc- 
tively seeking for a counterbalance 
to the predominance of the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere. 

Asked if South American countries 
desire to see the United States in 
the League, Mr. Politia said that he 
believes they do. His statement took 
place in the round table on Latin 
America, under the leadership of Dr. 
Leo 8. Rowe, director-general of the 
Pan-American Union. 

Prominent at Geneva 

Mr. Politis was former:y Minister 
of Greece to France and represented 
his nation at Geneva, where he for- 
mulated, with Edouard Benes of 
Czechoslovakia, the Geneva protocol, 
a proposed security pact that pre- 
ceded Locarno, 

The Latin American states. 
Politis explained, now constitute 
about one-third of the total League 
membership. The Latin states are 
united, he said, by special solidarity, 
and employ common tactics at 
Geneva. Due to their solidarity and 
discipline, he says this bloc exerts 
an influence out of proportion to the 
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bors and they expressed the hope to 
break Sotween themselves and the 
United States this old dual dealing 
which ther rig now to become 
more and more dangerous to their 
international life.” * f 
China and the West 
In the conference on “the inter- 
national. situation in the Far East,” 
halt a dozen speakers emphasized 
the rising resentment of China 
against the alleged aggressions of 
the western world. Dr. Edward H. 
Hume, president of Yale College in 
China, said that in every aspect of 
ys a oe life there is man- 
n against the political 

domination of the western —— 
China, he said, feels that revenues 
now going abroad should be kept in 
China for its own development. A 
great revival of interest in China's 
own cultural background is now go- 
ing on among the people, he said. 
Finally an active anti-Christian 
morement on religious grounds has 

a ented this resentment. 

these circumstances Dr. Hume 
urged that the United States should 
adopt a thetic role of co-oper- 
ation with the Chinese people and 
particularly put aside the idea of us- 
ing force. He urged that Americans 
meet inese in conference with the 
idea ending the policy of extra- 
territorjality. * 
Rise of Nationalism 
Dr. George H. Blakeslee, leader of 


1 


the discussion, like Dr. Hume and Highway might unroll its shining 


other speakers, asserted that the 


“outstanding fact in China today {s 
the existence of a newly aroused, in- 
tense, widespread nationalism, which 
has stirred 


known reserves of copper. lead, zinc. 
tin and antimony will not Jast more 
than 26 or 30 years.” 
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ithe din of pursuing motorcars. A 
lariat deftly twicled and circled py 
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on Sara secretary. The followi 
members were chosen to r 

‘the chapter at the national yp enn 
tion at Philadelphia on Sept. 7 to 9: 
E. P. Warner, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy in charge of aeronautics: 
Theodore 0. Holcombe, the new 
president; Daniel Rochford, and 
Lieut. Reginald Thomas. U. . N. 


NATURE'S FIREWORKS 
SCHEDULED TO GIVE 
10-DAY FREE DISPLAY 


Due to Begin Aug. 10—Har. 
vard Asks Amateurs to Send 
in Pictures and Data 


A display of astronomica} fire- 
works is in store for those who wil] 
gaze at the ‘sky tomorrow hight. 
according to predictions of astrono- 
mers in Boston. A shower of meteors 
which recurs on Aug. 10 of every 
year and continues for about 10 days 


is expected to begin then. it was said 
by Dr. William J. Fisher of the 


Harvard observatory, who asked 
that amateur photographers and 
astronomers aid the observatory in 
collecting data om the phenomenon. 

Photographic negatives which ma 
be useful in studying. the meteor 
shower can be taken simply b 
pointing a camera at the sky and 
leaving the shutter open about 30 
minutes. The Harvard observatory 
would like to have as many of these 
negatives as possible, together with 
records of the exact time and place 
they were made. 

The appearance of the meteors a: 
this time each year fs believed br 
astronomers to be due to the ex- 
istence of a large cloud of stones 
in the path of the earth’s orbit, per- 
haps moving about the sun in the 
opposite Airection from the earth’: 
travel. 


GUARD NIAGARA FALLS’ 
BEAUTY IN POWER PLAN 


BUFFALO (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Legislation will be intro- 
duced in Congress at its next session 
to fix the amount of additional water 
that it is believed can be dfverted 
Falls — — — — withou 

er pment t 


Elephants Find Wa 
to India a — 


Margy, Virginia and Babe, Be- 
loved of San Francisco Chil- 
dren, End Jaunt 


SAN FRANCISCO (Staf Corre 
spondence)—Margy, Virginia and 
Babe, age 7, 9 and 12, respectively, 
gre loved by thousands of school 
children in San Francisco who fre- 
quent the Children’s Piayground, 
Golden Gate Park. 

In spite of this the three of them 
decided to go off for a little lark all 
by themselves. For three hours they 
cavorted about in fine disregard of 
traffic rules, until their escapade 
ended abruptly in Mrs. Pachtner’s 
flower beds. . 

Mr. Gortus, chief keeper, blames 
Babe for most of the excitement. 
She has not been in this country so 
very long—came from India recently 
—and how can an elephant so young 
and untried in the ways of the 
world be expected always to be nice 
and do just the right thing as her 
more docile elders have learned to 
do? Babe did not stop to ponder de- 
tails. A hole in the fence offered 
diversion and there you are. Lincoln 


miles of ribbon straight to India! 
“We shall see,” they chorused with a 
snort of delight. 

But Lincoln Highway leads only 
to the beach and neither of the three 
crared a plunge. So 
into an avenue and motorists hugged 
the curb. Another street or two 
whizzed by. “This town is very well 
laid out,” Babe might have trum- 

n 


Mounted police were requisitioned. 
and the “Bas, bas,” Hindu for Stop.“ 
the chief keeper resounded above 


Sergeant Hawkins, traffic officer, set- 
tled over the flapper ears of Bate 
the ringleader, only to snap Hue a 
cotton cord. 


beauty of the cataract. 
This legislation is now being pre- 
S. Wallace Dempsey. (R), 
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bh the mail. W. Gd. 


Belmaison’s Italian 


17th and 18th Century 
Reproductions 
At the Lov 
of the Sale 
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The extent and | 7 
cannot Amated at a glance. Nor the 


of unexpected discoveries, and suggest decorati 
possibilties for one’s own home that might other- 
wise never have occurred to one. | 
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SPAIN WILLING 
TO COMPROMISE 


Change Seen in Demand for 
Permanent Seat on League 
of Nations Council 


ne 


By HUGH F. SPENDER 
By Special Cabdle 
GENEVA, Aug. 9—The Spanish de- 
mand for a. meeting of the commis- 


sion for reconstruction of the Coun- | 


cil of the League of Nations before 
the meeting of the Assembly in Sep- 
tember is accepted as the sign of a 
desire on the part of the Spanish 
Government to arrive at a compro- 


mise on its claim for a permanent | 
The statements made through | 
diplomatic channels in London and | 
Paris point to a desire on the part 
of the Spanish King to reconcile his 


seat. 


country with the League. 


The writer hears that the German | 
to act as 
mediator in this matter, and hag | 


Government is anxious 


shown a desire to conciliate Spanish 
opinion, which was not obvious in 


March, when Germany was 80 
strongly opposed to any new perma- 
nent seat on the Council being cre- 
-ated in addition to its own. But once 
Gtrmany is in the League, and there 
seems to be now no further obstacle 
to its entry, in possession of the 
permanent seat which has been 
promised it, it will be inclined to 
take a conciliatory view of the claims 
of other powers. 

There is no question of creating 
more permanent seats that will open 
the door to fresh complications, 
China, for instance, having declared 
that if such are made it must be 
given one or it will retire from the 
League. The jealousies | which would 
arise from such a situation might 
prove disastrous to the League, so 
that the great powers are firm in 
their determination not to give way 


on this point. 

But if a new formula can be found 
which will satisfy Spain by saving | 
its pride, the League of Nations will 
be glad to do anything it can, and it 
is thought that if Spain could have 
some kind of guarantee that it would 
be elected again in three years’ time 
to a nonpermanent seat this misht 
possibly meet the case. 

Poland also wants a three years’ 
seat and considers that the election | 
of temporary members should take 
place simultaneously with Ger- 
many’s entry into the League and 
that the Assembly should. make its 
declaration of the re-eligibility of 
particular candidates for semiper- 
manent seats.in September, instead 
of next year. On the other hand, it 
fs possible if Spain is not satisfied 
it, like Brazil, will take up a more 
intrangigeant attitude. 


BUTLER PAPERS 
SIGNED BY 76,387 


therefore, of very great interest. 


(Continued. from Page 1) 

as a state, Representative, filed pa- 
pers today Yor the Republican nom- 
ination for the state Senate. He is 
running in the new Norfolk district 
comprising Quincy, Braintree, Milton 
and Randolph. 

Mr. Prout, who was chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs 
at the last session of the Legislature, 
advocated a bill calling for 20 years 
imprisonment for persons convicted 
of armed banditry. 

Mr. Prout is a captain in the Judge 
Advocate’s Department of the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard, and served 
at the Mexican border and in France. 
He'is an attorney, and a graduate 
of the University of Maine and Bos- 
ton University Law School. 

Elijah Adiow of Roxbury, known 
for the past two years as Governor 
Fuller’s spokesman in the House of 
Representatives, today filed papers 
for the Republican nomination for 
Attorney-General. This is expected 
to be one of the outstanding contests 
in the Republican primaries, as the 
other opponents are Arthur K. Read- 
ing of Cambridge, district attorney 
of Middlesex County, and Alexander 
Lincoln of Boston, assistant attor- 
ney-general. 

‘ Mr. Adlew Campaigning 

Mr. Adlow has served six terms in 
the House and has the reputation of 
being an able orator. He is waging a 

‘campaign all over the State. 

Containing more than 5000 signa- 
tures, papers were filed today for 
William S. Youngman, State Treas- 
urer, who is seeking renomination 
by the Republican Party for the office 
of Treasurer and Receiver-General of 
Massach 


usetts. 
Mr. Youngman filed papers from 
the counties of Suffolk, Middlesex, 
Worcester, Essex, Hampden and 


8 Thus far, no candidate 


has appeared in opposition in the 
September primary, but in the State 
election in November Mr. Youngman 
will be opposed by Daniel England 
of Pittsfield, the Democratic candi- 


date 

William. 0. Prout of Boston, an 
. attorney, today. filed ebay for the 
. in Suffolk 
is = ind approximately 20,000 sig- 


5 


the liquor control commission's rep- 
resentative at Winnipeg Beach has 
acted in the capacity of agent for 
a brewery, which, he claims, is con- 
trary to the provistons of the Liquor 
Control Act. 

Mr. Thompson cites in his informa- 


tion that he ordered beer from the 


commission’s warehouse, which was 
delivered to him in due course, This 
is strictly contrary to the terms of 
the Liquor Control Act, he alleges. 
The act states that the commission 
may buy and resell Ii uor of all 
sorts, but is not empowered to act 
as agent, the informant asserts, 
whereas the commission’s represen- 
tative at Winnipeg Beach receives 
beer on consignment and sells it, 
which technically makes him an 
agent for the breweries, in the view 
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_of the informant. 


GENEVA STUDIES | 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


Possibility of Transforming 
Them Into Military Ma- 
chines Discussed 


— 


By Special Cable 

GENEVA, Aug. 9—The absorbing 
question at Geneva at the moment is 
the problem which the aerial com- 
mittee of the preparatory disarma- 
ment commission is discussing as to 
the possibility of distinguishing be- 
tween civil and military aircraft for 
the purposes of disarmament. 

If this prove possible, then the 
value of civil aircraft could be-com- 
puted in estimating the air strength 
of a country. But if not, seeing that 
no international control over the de- 
velopment of civil aircraft is pos- 
sible. then Europe at least would 
appear to be faced with a new com-| 
petition in a most deadly and insidi- 
ous form of destruction. For there 
is no doubt that certain. types of 
commercial machines can with little 
difficulty and at short notice be con- 
verted into bomb carriers which 
might raid enemy cities by night im- 
pervious to counter attacks of air- 
plane fighters. 

The document which German ex- 
perts have been asked to draw up in 
support of their argument that the 
two classes of aircraft cannot be con- 
verted to military uses without be- 
ing completely reconstructed 1s, 


The Germans are prepared to prove 
their case by producing drawings 
and plans of German aircraft and will 
bring forward othe} technical argu- 
ments in suppor of their thesis that 
their civil planes cannot be used as 
bomb carriers, But in any event this 
statement could be submitted to prac- 
tical proof, for German commercial 
aircraft could be tested to determine 
the correctness of the German ex- 
perts’ view. 

If what the Germans assert is true 
—that they have evolved types of 
civil aircraft which cannot be 
adapted to war uses without great 
expense and considerable delay, then 
there would seem to be no reason 


Named Peter. 


Future Diplomat and His Pet 
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nent Miller 


The Collle 


Edgar Prochnik Jr., Son of the Minister From Austria to the United States, Who 
is Spending the Summer in Washington With His Father. 


JUGOSLAVS TO SEND 
NOTE TO BULGARIA 


Document to Be Conciliatory 
But Firm 


By Special Cable 

BELGRADE, Aug. 9—Mr. Raditch, 
the Serbian Minister, before depart- 
ing for Sofia with a Jugoslav note to 
the Bulgarian Government, stated 
that he will consult his Rumanian 
and Greek colleagues in Sofia and 
will then lodge a joint protest to the 
Bulgarian Government early this 
week that the Jugoslav Government 
will demand the extradition of about 
3000 Jugoslav subjects, men and 
women refugees from Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarian Government, it says, must 
pay compensation to the Serbiang for 
the killed and wounded in the last at- 
tack and must immediately disperse 
the Macedonian revolutionary organi- 
zations. 

Jugosiay . official quarters deny 
that the note to Bulgaria will be an 
ultimatum: The note, informed 
quarters say, will be conciliatory, 
but firm. ‘ 

The Jugoslavy Government will 
make the Bulgarian Government re- 
sponsible, it is understood, for the 


why the world should not reap the 
most advantageous consequence of 
the Treaty of Versailles,, which, by 
forbidding the use of naval and mili- 
tary aircraft to Germany and re- 
stricting that country to certain 
types of commercial craft, solves the 
problem of distinguishing between 
the two classes of aircraft. Is there 
any reason, it is asked, why the 
other nations of Europe should not 
apply the same self-denying ordi- 
nances to themselves? 


GRANTS OF $600,000 
' GIVEN FOR AVIATION 


NEW YORK, Aug. 9 (4)—Leland es 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, 
Calif., and the California Institute of 


Technology at Pasadena are to re- 
ceive grants totaling $600,000 from 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics, it is an- 
nounced. 

At Stanford it is planned to estab- 
lish an experimental laboratory of 
aerodynamics and aeronautic engi- 
neering and to extend the aeronautic 
course to six years. The gift to the 
Technical Institute will be used, as a 
basis for the establishment of a 
graduate school of aeronautics. 


MASCAGNI TO CONDUCT 
OPERAS IN AMERICA 


NEW YORK, Aug. 9 - Pietro 
Mascagni, composer of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and other operas, will ar- 
rive in the United States about the’ 
middle of September to conduct in 
person the American premiére of nis 
latest opera “Piccolo Marat,” it is 
announced. 

The Italian composer will conduct 
several performances of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York, its 
impresario, Fortune Gallo, — 


Tn PROTECTION 


next Comitadji attack. 


From Grain to Biscuits 


COLUMBUS, o. (Special Corre- 


for luncheon made from wheat stand- 


ing the field just five hours and 20 
minutes earlier in the day was the 
novel test made in this State to show 
the efficiency of a combined harvester 

and thresher.. 
A. Vie Donahey, Governor of Ohio, 
was among the hundreds of inter- 
. “The machine, 


of harvesting wheat et least one- 
third, y harvested 14 acre: 


was 400 bushels of the grain, of ex- 
cellent quality. The wheat 
rushed to a mill, and the resultant 
product was used for the biscults, 

Only one man is required to 
the machine, which cuts a 
swath, saves expense of binder teins: 
shocking, hauling to the stack, and 
pitching to the threshing 
No human labor lifts any part of 
crop at any time. 

The test was made by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, 8 
Lane Farms and the 
Agricul 


spondence)—Steaming bot biscuits} 


ested spectators 
which, it is claimed, cuts the cost 


of wheat in seven hours, The yield}; 


| 1 


TIDES OF TRAVEL 
FIND NEW LANES 
Victory Highway Adds Al- 


ternate Link on Salt Lake- 
San Francisco Route 


Special from Monitor Burcau 


WASHINGTON—The opening of 
important new links of motor travel 


is 


rapidly providing 
routes from ocean to ocean, 


alternative 
which 


will greatly facilitate the movement 
of the transcontinental “motorcades” 
of the present. and the future, the 


American 
points out. 


Automobile Association 


| 


Stress is laid on the opening of 
the Victory Highway, which provides 
an unexcelled through road to north- 
ern and central California from Salt 
Lake City and points east, sae as 
Colorado Springs. 

“Taken in conjunction with the 
Lincoln Highway, the Victory High- 
way provides a superb midconti- 
nental route which is at the same 


Denver and 


time the shortest. from 
ocean,” the A. A. A. National 


Board stated. 
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Billings, Mont., and both lead to Yel- 
lowstone Park. . 
Connection to Glacier Park 

“From Yellowstone Park, connec- 
tion is made to Glacier National 
Park, and the route runs on west 
into Spokane and Seattle and up to 
Vancouver, while the southernmost 
route will go by Boise and Pendle- 
ton into Portland. 

“The second main route will follow 
n general the Lincoln Highway. This 
route will run through New York, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh to Chi- 
cago. From Chicago there are two 
options into Omaha, one by way of 
Cedar Rapids, and the other via 
Davenport and Des Moines. 

“From Omaha the route continues 
on west to Cheyenne and from there 
s connection is made into Yellow- 
stone Park via Casper and Cody. 
Continuing west this route will touch 
Salt Lake City, thence into San 
Francisco. 

“The third main route will follow 
closely the Old National Trails Road. 
This route will connect Baltimore 
and Washington with San Francisco 
via Columbus, Indianapolis, St. Louls, 
Kansas City, at which point the trav- 
eler may follow the southern route 
‘through Dodge City into Trinidad or 
the upper road from Topeka and 
Sai‘na into Denver and Colorado 
Springs. From Trinidad the route 
proceeds on westward through Albu- 
querque, Flagstaff’ (from which 
there is a connection to the Grand 
Canyon) and coast points. 

“The most southern: route will fol- 
low largely the Lee Highway start- 
ing at Washington, this route runs 
through the Shenandoah Valley to 
Chattanooga, thence to Memphis and 
Little Roek. From Little Rock to 
El Paso there is a choice of two 
routes, one via Fort Dallas and Fort 
Worth and the other via Durant and 
Roswell. From El Paso the route 
continues to its logical terminal, San 
Diego. 

“The feeder to this last named 
route will be the Old Spanish Trail 
which, leaving the Florida resorts 
will proceed westward through 
Pensacola, New Orleans, Houston 
and San Antonio.” 


BAN ON HEBREW 
TEACHING PROTESTED 


By Special Cable 

JERUSALEM, Aug. 9—The Asso- 
ciation of Hebrew Authors in Pales- 
tine proposes a campaign against the 
Soviets, who banned the — 
Hebrew and its culture in Rus- 
sia. The association appeals to uni- 
versities and academies to foln the 
protest, the writers sending a mem. 


DRUNKEN DRIVER ARRESTED 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Aug. 9—Ex- 


x Record aon 
| he Suny flours A 


Dallas, Tex. 
Special Correspondence. 


A4 day little Alice had looked 
forward to evening, for she was 
to sit at dinner with Betty, 

whose anniversary it was. In this 

boarding school for small girls when- 
ever a pupil had an anniversary the 
table at which she ate was decorated 
with a bowl of flowers and there were 
bon bons and ice cream for dessert, 
and a special big cake with candles. 

Evening came at last, and even 
Betty was not more thrilled than 
Alice, who, with five other Mttle girls 
and a teacher, would share her cele- 
bration. 

Going down to dinner, however, 
Alice walked with a new little girl. 
She was very new, indeed, and very 
shy, having just arrived that morn- 
ing. 

Alice told her about Betty's cele- 
bration and added, “If you will waich 
you will see them bring in the cake 
with the nine candles.” 

“That is fanny,” said the new lit- 
tle girl with a trembling of the lip. 
“It is my birthday, too.” 

Alice went and sat down thought- 
ful in her place beside Betty. After 
a moment she rose and whispered 
something to the teacher at the 
table’s head. 

“Why, I think so,” — the 8 
“if her teacher does 

Then Alice cr ge 
room to where the new ge sat 
watching for the cake to come in. 

“It's ber anniversary.” said Alice 
to the teacher at that table. “She's 
to sit in my place.” 

And. those who noticed remarked 

i Alice looked as happy as any- 
else when the cake came in. 
St. Louis. Mo. 
Special Correspondence 
YOUNG woman was waiting 
rather impatiently in the Union 
Station here for the gate to 
her train to be opened. A “red cap” 
had her traveling bags in charge and 


a piled them together. 


very unkempt woman traveler 
meanwhile had crowded up close to 
the boy who had the young woman's 
bags in charge, and while making 
excited inquiries of him, piled her 
bag. a huge. clumsy one, on top 
of those the boy already had in 
charge. 
The young woman looked on disap- 
provingly. but not the boy! He an- 
swered all her questions patiently 


of | and or eas Then as the gate opened 


he picked up her bag with the others 


and carried it as far down the pes 
as he went her way, talking kindly 
to her all the way. 

The young woman’s indifference 
was keenly rebuked by the boy’s un- 
selfish service. As he placed her bags 
in order on the train she turned to 
him with a grateful smile and handed 
him twice the amount she usually 
gave for carrying her bags, saying: 
“It was splendid of you to give so 
freely of your service to the woman, 
well knowing she couldn't pay you 
for it.” 

The boy looked thankfully at the 
large tip in his hand, but the joy in 
his eyes was from the unselfish serv- 
ice performed. 


AIR MAIL BLAZES 
TRAIL FOR TRADE 
Industry Must Develop the 


Route Laid Out, Says 
Commerce Report 


vu 


Special from Moniior Bureau 

CHICAGO, Aug. 9—The air mail 
service has blazed aerial trails 
across the country, and it now 
rests upon private industry in co- 
operation with local authorities to 
continue a sound development of this 
new form of transport and encourage 
its use in the carrying of goods and 
passengers. 

So stated John W. O’Leary of Chi- 
cago, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in a 
special report on alr commerce. 

“The passage of the Air Commerce 
Act in May, 1926, gives commercial 
aeronautics a recognized place in the 
field of transportation and will ‘go 


far toward encouraging the develop- 
ment of facilities for safety In flight,” 
he continued, and recalled that “dur- 
ing the last five years the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has 
continuously urged the of 
legislation making possible the de- 
velopment of commercial aeronautics | 
and the aeronautic industry, as well 
as the extension ot the air mall 
service. 

“A decided impetus to air com- 

merce in the United States during 
1925 came with the passage of the 
Contract Air Mail Act and the ¢stab- 
lishment Of the overnight air mail 
service between New York and Chi- 
cago, which brought the middle west- 
ern section of the country an average 
of one or two business days nearer to 
the eastern and western sections.” 

This bulletin for users of air mail 
also stated that the aircraft year 


Aeronautic Chamber Commerce 
In New York, “which is just going 
to press,” gives reports from 295 
operators showing 253,726 flights 
made during 1925, totaling 5,396,672 
miles. 

“These operators are located in 41 
states and report 676 aircraft utilized 
in their business, 205,094 passengers 
carried and 112 tons of freight and 
mail transported, 


" it was added. 


AMERICA ‘CALLED. 
LEADER IN CARS 


AND G00D ROADS 


Association Says Progress 


of Improved Highways a 
Mark of Prosperity 


RALEIGH, X. C. (Special Corre- 


spondence)—-The United States was 
placed in the lead in the number of 
improved roads and in automobiles 
by the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation which in a statement pointed 
out that last year America spent $1,- 
000,200,000 for highways and regis- 
tered 19,954,247 motor cars. 


The comparative prosperity of the 
nited States as shown by the prog- 


ress in road building is great, ac- 
cording to the report. Out of 3,- 
002,956 
United States on June 1, approxi- 
mately 500,000 miles had been sur- 
faced by federal, state and local 
agencies. 
completed last year. 


miles of highways in the 


Of this mileage 235,000 was 


The United States registered one 


automobile to every 5.7 persons as 
compared with one car for each 12 


was registered for every 


63,305 population, and but one person 
in 40,000 in Abyssinia has a car. In 
Germany but one person in every 
1935 owns an automobile. 


for that purpose on his first trip 
book for 1926, published by the New England. 


ew 
Mr. Kerr came to the Boston 


siders the visit a compliment to this 
part of the country. 
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desolution and resultant famine. 
Whether his journey from the coast 
has been by train or by steamer, it 
has taken him through the richest 
agricultural section of alf of China 
and he has seen that section under 


conditions which bear no outward, 


semblance of anything but peace and 
normality. Nor has he found any 
manifestations of hostility among 
the natives. He has seen them hard 
at work and seemingly contended, 
and he can have reached no other 
conclusion than that they know little 
of the various conflicts going on and 
care less. ‘ 

Among them are none of the so- 
called “students,” most of whom are 
really students of nothing at all ex- 
cept of those who are preaching war 
for their own selfish purposes; and 
the Idle, trouble-fostering element of 
the treaty ports is entirely absent 
from these prosperous country dis- 
tricts. It is true, of course, that the 
usual coterie of peasantry has been 
drawn from these provinces for mili- 
tary service, but in this case it has 
been for service with Sun Chuan- 
fene’s forces, and thus far this has 
been a peaceful service; the men 
have been properly paid, and te- 
turned to their homes at the expira- 
tion of their terms. 

Conditions in and around Nanking 
are strikingly illustrative of the fact 
that what is going on in China today 
does not in any large degree inter- 
fere either with the thousands of 
foreigners who live in the vast coun- 
try, or even with the ordinary course 
of life among the countless native 
populace. That is to say, the fighting 
is and always has been confined to 
certain areas, areas insigtficant in 
extent as compared to the Nation as 
a whole. There have been only a few 
remote instances in certain scattered 
places when any foreigner has been 
in rea] danger. This, of course, does 
not include the missionaries wh. in 
the districts away from the treaty 
ports, are practically always in dan- 
ger, as, from the very nature of their 
purpose, they must be. They under- 
stand that when they undertake their 

-mission, and that is why their high 
courage and their rare determination 
must ever command respect, what- 
ever one’s opinions of their objec- 
tives ani methods. 

The chief hostility of the Chinese 
as a peopie is now, as it always has 
been, first against those who would 
persuade them to abandon their re- 
ligion, and, second,. against those 
whom they believe to be exploiting 
them by the aid of unequal treaties. 
The Chinese do not consider that the 
average foreigner has the least in- 
terest in their religion, in what they 
think or do not think spiritually. 
Consequently they have little or no 


animus, as has the Muhammadan, 


against the foreigner on religious 
grounds ‘so long as he does not at- 
tempt to force his views upon them. 
The matter of unequal treaties is 
more general, and the real source 
of all the trouble that arises. And 
to adjust this question in some 
mutually satisfactory fashion is the 
thing that is most necessary at the 
moment. 

The Ancient City of Nanking 

Nanking is characteristically China, 
and very different to Hong Kong or 
Shanghai. Here one sees the real 


China, much as he sees it in Canton 
or in Peking. Yet Nanking in many 
respects is unique even in China. 
For it was the ancient Ming capital, 
and those farseeing rulers developed 
it with amazing dreams that some 
day it should be the world’s greatest 
and most wonderful city. 

The first emperor of the great Ming 
line, Chu Hung-wu, founder of the 
dynasty, lives in history and tradi- 
tion as a man of terrifying aspect. 
It is related that whosoever locked 
upon him, especially any unfortunate 
who might have fallen into disfavor, 
became as one petrified, unable to 
speak or move, helpless as a Greek 
who had come face to face with 
Medusa. Yet tradition holds, 
strangely enough, thet his subjects 
loved him. Their continued exist- 
ence, no doubt, depended upon their 
offering every manifestation of it. 

However that may have been, Chu 
Hung-wu and those who followed 
him possessed many of the attributes 
usually associated with greatness. A 
mighty breadth of vision was one of 
these, an « hen one regards the stu- 
pendous wall of Nanking as it stands, 
unimpaired, today, he realizes some- 
thing of the magnitude of that vision. 
For, although the.foundation of the 
city probably antedates the Ming 
dynasty, yet it was the rulers of this 
line, beginning with the formidable 


Chu, who planned and endeavored to 


carry out the cohstruction of a city 
whose size the world had never 


known and was not to know for cen- | 
mbrace | 


turies to come. It was to 
a vast area along the lo Yang- 
tze-Kiang, to be a fitting capital to 
a great empire, a pride to its people, 
a menace to its foes. 
A Forty-Mile Wall 

Thus Chu Hung-wu dreamed of 
China's future capital. His was a 
greater ambition than that of Romu- 
lus, who in a single day laid out the 
extent of Rome by plowing a circular 
furrow in the Campagna. Weeks 
would not have sufficed to plow such 
a furrow as would have encom- 
passed Nanking, for the wall which 
Chu planned and which he and his 
successors actually constructed is in 
length more than forty English 
miles. It is the longest wall by far 
which is still intact about any city 
a. the world. Its extent and its im- 
pregnability, as ft winds up hill and 


down dale, are exceeded only by the 
Great Wall itself. Had the vast 


Summer Time in Washington 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


T2 have been cleaning house 
at the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and in a corner of the 
basement—there is no attic—that 
had been passed over in former less 
thorough overhaulings there were 
found fur robes, watches, leather 
holders and other paraphernalia in 
use in the days when horses and 
carriages were a part of the equip- 
ment of Cabinet officials’ establish- 
ments. A man’s saddle and a side- 
saddle were also brought to light, 
these having been used by one of 
the earlier secretaries and his wife. 
There will be little use for the side- 
saddle today. ) 

Horses and carriages were used as 
late as when Franklin K. Lane vas 
Secretary of the Interior, but they 
were given up for the automobile 
in 1916, records show. 

The out-of-date equipment was 
turned over to the General Supply 
Committee as surplus property. 

+ + + 


Commander John Rodgers, U. S. N., 
is given flying duty at sea, the serv- 
ice which he greatly prefers to of- 
fice work at navy headquarters, 
where he has been for some months. 

Commander Rodgers, whose family 
h t-en conncect.d with the avy for 
generations, is one of the foremost 
naval aviators. He will be » called 
particularly for his attempted non- 
stop flight to Hawaii, which he. 
failed to reach only by a few miles, 
remaining adrift in the water for 
days before being found by 
searchers. 

> + 


Balancing the budget in the home 
echoes the difficulties of adjusting 
international debts. The Department 
of Agriculture, which extends its 
services from the field to the house, 
takes cognizance of the private diffi- 
culty of making income cover ex- 
penses. In a desire to heir in this 
delicate and intricate achievement it 
he. hrough its Bureau of Heme 
Economics, developed a plan for 


spending the family income to ihe 5 


. 


capital press correspondents, Mr. 
Winston was asked for some com- 
ment on the rise in General Motors 
and other stock. Refusing this, a 
harmless statement on the general 
prosperity of the country was sug- 
gested as a useful “bit” to fill news- 


paper space on an unusually duil | 
day. But the Acting Secretary of the 


Treasury, reflecting on past expe- 
“iences, was taking no chances. 

‘Whichever wey I say it, you'll run 
ight down to your typewriters, and 
in 15 minutes I'll be getting messages 
from New York and ticker quotations 
and a request to explain myseif,” he 
said apologetically.” 

Veering to another tack, one corre- 
spondent asked about the possibility 
ot a change in the discount rate of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

That's out of my province en- 
tirely; good day”; said the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


E shi} 


A new statue is to be placed in 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol. Wis- 
consin has just appropriated funds 
for a statue of Robert M. La Follette, 
long a Senator from that State. 
This will be the first time that any- 
one has won a place in the Hall 


within so short a time after his pass- 


ing on. 

Each state is entitled to two 
statues. Wisconsin sent one of Pere 
Marquette in 1895 and its «ther place 
has remained vacant. — 

: ae > + 

Mr. Hoover, by the way, has bad 
luck with his private and personal 
secre . Harold Phelps Stokes, 
formerly of the New York Evening 
Post, who has held that post of con- 
fidence; and work, is going back to 
the New York Times. sige 

Christian Herter, his predecessor, 
ieft Mr. Hoover to edit the Indepen- 


dent. 
82 8 > 
J like Washington in the summer 
time,” said a young diplomatic sec- 
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Sign in Havana shop: “Broken 
English Spoken.” There yuu are, 


Diogenes ! 


enn remember him when he 
didn't have car fare.” 

“How did he make it!“ 

“He got the state contract for 
painting detour signs.”— Life. 


> 


“I want a pair of hose for my 
husband.” 

“What size, please?” 

“He wears a 15 collar.” 


> 


A golf course for ex-service 
men has been sturted. The first 
dozen members are said to hase 
already dug themselves in. — 
Punch. 

> 


Traveling man: Does this 
train always go as slowly as 
this?” 

Conductor: “You shouldnt 
complain; you've been riding on 
this train only about 30 minutes, 
while | have been 12 years.” 

“Is that so? Well. at what 
station did you get on!“ 


iE 


— Humorist 

Mother: “Would you tike fer me to 
tell you a story, darling?“ 

Betty: “Oh, Mummy, I'd just love 
it, if it's not about someone who 
happens to be just like me and has 
a moral to it at the end.“ 

:. > 
: a 

In a recent competition a small 
car Was won by a three-months- 
old baby. Until she grows up 
she'll have to be content with ber 
other rattle.— Laughter. 


—s 


“And now,“ sald | kindergar- 
ten teacher, “what little boy or 


girl can tell me What the word 
‘nothing’ means?“ 
„1 know,” mid Johnny. “it's 


what you gave me, rday for 
Anding your 
1 | 


Gardener (hopefully, after showing 
visitors over garden): “! should tike 
to call your attention te this ‘ere 
cluster wot ſe called forget-me-note’ 
—me faverite flower,” 


>. 


When in doubt, work patiently’ 


until the top of thé question 
mark fades away, leaving only 
the period. 


4 1 


. 


She had just returned to her 
howe after three years abroad, 
and whom should she meet but 
the shy young man whe teed to 
“keer Soma with her. 

“Why, ‘ever. thought you 
would remember me,” ¥ 

“Oh, yes,” snid the young 
searching for the right thing 
say. 1 recognized your hat.” 


— 
Down at Camp Taylor in 1917 
a Negro outfit was lined be- 


fore the clerk for prellminary 
paper work. ö ö 


“Name and address,” demand-— 


ed the clerk of one husky re- 
eruit.” 

„Huh!“ — 

“What is your name aud ad- 
dress?” 

“Yo ought te know,” «mid 
Rastua “Yo sent fo’ me!’— 
Capper s Weckty. 


to 


space within it been filled, it might 
have contained more millions today 
than any city in all the world. 

But the conception was too great, 
ard Nanking today is a strange place 
of many thickly-massed communi- 
ties separated from one another by 
open spaces, meadows and 
and streams, yet all inside the Great 
Wall. And then, for the greater con- 
venience of the modern trader, Eu- 
ropean as well as Chinese, there has 
grown ap still another Nanking, well 


shops, the hotels, the wharves and 
the godowns. And all about the 
countryside, some within and others: 
without the wall, are residences 
Europeans. There is 
toriality here, yet existence is tran- 
quil and undisturbed in any way. 

| An American Motorcar 


Dar host in Nanking was a wealthy 
Chinese merchant and he undertook’ 
to show us something of the country 


which is well called the Garden of 


China. He had a sort of a naive} 
double purpose in this, for he had | yea 
just received from America a new | mated 


motorcar, huge in size and ultra- 
modern in design and ent. 
It had e startling outfit of horns 


it was possible to p 
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within the walls and close along the 
river banks. Here are the principal). 
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greater numbers than before, due to 
the large number of small-farm 
herds. Sheep and wool conditions are 
likewise reported promising and 600 
cats of wool already have been 
shipped to the eastern markets. State 
and federal co-operative crop report- 
ing service estimates the 1926 lamb 
crop at 1,871,000 head, the largest in 
the post-war period, a gain of 300,000 
over 1925. is buréau likewise es- 
timates the 1926 wool clip at 23,100,- 
000 pounds, a gain of 2,307,000 pounds. 

Financial f{nstitutions report con- 
tinued improvement, Combined state- 
ments of the 142 state banks as of 
June 30, the last call, showed an in- 
chease Of $737,604.02 in deposits in 
the face of heavy disbursements in 


connection with crop harvesting. 


BAKER PLAN AWAITS 
FEASIBILITY PROOF 


Attorney-General So Rules in 
Oregon Project 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The mere fact 
that Congress hase appropriated 
money for a project does not make it 
obMgatory on a member of the Cab- 
inet to carry out that project, John 
d. Sargent, Attortiey-General. has 


| decided in an opinion given in con- 


nection with the proposed new Baker 
project in Oregon. 

The two senators from that State 
and N. J. Sinnott (R.), Representa- 
tive; recently argued that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was obliged to 


bulld the project, Congress having 
made appropriations for it in five 
consecutive app -oprietint acts. 
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GOVERNORS SEE 


Resolution Praises Prog- 
ress Made at Wyoming 
Comference 5 


AUGUSTA, Me. — An expression of 
belief that the Conference cf Gov- 
ernors at Cheyenne, Wyo., was a 
“happy contribution to the growing 
elimination of sectionalism through- 
out the United States,” was combined 
‘with the appreciation of the Confer- 
ence of Governors for the hospitality 
of Wyoming and Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
Governor, in formal resolutions 
adopted by the executive committee 
of the conference and made public 
by Ralph O. Brewster, Governor of 
Maine, chairman. 

“Whereas, the eighteenth annual 
conference of the Governors of the 
United States has been held in the 
State of Wyoming upon the invita- 
tion of Gov. Nellie Tayloe Ross, and 

“Whereas during and following the 
conference. the citizens of Wyoming 
and ite distinguished and gracious 
Governor have shown to the visiting 
governors and their parties a va- 
riety of courtesies and a warmth of 


BARRIERS MELT. 


hospitality that has made a most 
happy contribution to the growing 
elimination of sectionalism through- 
out the United States; now, there- 


e, 
“Be it resolved: That the Confer- 
ence of Governors s records 4 
deep appreciation the thoughtfu 
ness and vision of Gov. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross in so graciously inviting the 
conference to visit the West in gen- 
éral, and Wyoming in particular, 
with the delightful opportunity it 
has afforded the governors from the 
Hast and the South to learn of the 
possibilities, the problems and the 
attractions of the West; and 

„e it further resolved: That the 

ferenec of Governors hereby ex- 

presses and records its most cordial 
thanks to Gov. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, and also to the citizens of Wy- 
oming for a very happy and profitable 
week, and in particular to those com- 
munities and organizations and indi- 
viduals who gave so generously of 
their time and thought to those who 
are now no longer stranger within 
their gates, and 

“Be it further resolved: That these 
resolutions be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the conference and that 
copies thereof be forwarded to Gov. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross and to J. H. 
Walton of ine, chairman of the 
committee in of the entertain- 
ment of the conference, and to the 
others who were responsible in so 
large measure for making of this 
conference such 3 complete and 
memorable success.” 


COLLEGE FOR CITY WORKERS 
MAKES SUCCESS FROM START 


CLEVELAND, O. (Special Corre- 


NE | spondence)—Cleveland College, the 


vision of Dr. Robert E. Vinson, presi- 


dent of Western Reserve University, 
and of Miss Ellen B. Scripps, who 
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In One Year Cleveland Met Necessity of Enlarging Its 
Scope—Enrollment Exceeded All Expectations 
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|from every walk of lite und every s- 
elal station crowded the 
tion rooms of the college on 
evening last September. The founders 
were amazed for never had their 
dreams exceeded an enroliment of 
more than 500. But 1100 names were 
registered. ; 
New Courses Added 

As the registration grew there 
came the request for new courses and 
in Februarf, the second semester, 17 


new ones were added, making a total 
of 58. 


: 


$70,600,000, Presbyterians 
000, Episcopalians $29,000,000, Con- 
gregationalists $26,500,000, and the 
Disciples of Christ. $20 


DRY IS RENOMINATED 
IN KENTUCKY PRIMARY 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. Aug. 9 (Spe- 


cial)—A supporter of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. 


GIFTS TO CHURCHES) “ 
IN YEAR ESTIMATED 


TO BE $648,000,000 


President of United Steward. 


ship Council Reports on 
Year’s Activities 


— 


CHICAGO, Aug. 9 America 
churchmen gave $648,000,000 to re- 
ligion last year, it is estimated by 
Dr. Luther E. Lovejoy, president of 
the United Stewardship Council of 
the Churches of Corist of he United 
States and Canada. 
bared on totals compfle for the 
’-otestant churches and 
made of the Roman Catholic and 
Jew: sh faitos, 

The 25 boards connected with the 
Council gave $88,345,000 to henev- 
olenee, mings 
kinds; $332,552, 
expenses and miscellaneous gifts, tc 
make a total of 
Lovejoy estimated that 
gave $18,500,000, 
168,000,000, and miscellaneous or- 


His fizures dre 


estimates 


missions of all 
to congregational 


451.000 000. pr. 
the Jews 
Roman Catholics 


joy said, the combined totals of the 
north 


branches of the 
000,000, Baptists 


72.500. 
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MR. CRISTMAN 
OPENS CAMPAIGN 


Makes First Speech in Sen- 
ate Race Against Mr. Wads- 
worth's Wet Stand 


By @ Staff Correspondent 

ROUND; LAKE, N. Y., Aug. 9— 
Franklin W. Cristman formally 
opened his campaign as an inde- 
pendent Republican for the seat of 
United States Senator James W. 
Wadsworth Jr., in a speech before 
the second annual Round Lake Citi- 
zenship Conference here. 

A few hours earlier from the same 
platform Bishop Adna Wright 
Leonard, referring to presidential as- 
pirations of Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
had declared that the United States 


is a Protestant country of which no 
Roman Catholic can be President. 

“No governor,;can kiss the. papal 
ring and get within gunshot of the 
White House,” declared Bishop 
Leonard, “and no nullification gov- 
ernor ever will become the leader of 
a constitution loving people. 

“The United States is a Christian 
Nation and a Protestant Nation, and 
as long as the English language is 
interwoven with the word of God, 
America will remain Protestant.” 


Advocates Vote Against Referendum 


Bishop Leonard, president of the 
State Anti-Saloon League, took issue 
with Orville S. Poland, league coun- 
sel, who had told conference mem- 
bers that they ought to take no part 
in the state referendum this fall. 
The bishop advocated voting against 
the proposal. 

Mrs. Samuel Bens, chairman of 
the state woman's law enforcement 
committee, sided with the bishop, and 
said, Lou cannot safely boycott any 
referendum.” Most of the Anti- 
Saloon League and W. C. T. U. lead- 
ers stood with Mr. Poland. 

Mr. Cristman, who has twice been 
elected to the State Senate as a Re- 
publican, declared that the Republi- 
can Party in New York “lacks leader- 
ship, has no ideals, and is on record 
as a trimmer, asking solely for votes 
to maintain and hold office.” 

He based his appeal for votes 
solely on his stand in favor of pro- 
hibition; he rehearsed the benefits of 
prohibition, attacked the Legislature 
for submitting a referendum in the 
coming election and criticized the 
stand of his opponent, United States 

“Senator James W. Wadsworth, 
against the Volstead Act. He touched 
upon no other issues, national or 
state, outlined no policies and made 
no pledges, other than his out-and- 
out advocacy of the dry causes. 


“False to Republican Ideals” 


“I charge, here and now, openly 
and publicly, that the men who voted 
for the so-called referendum were 
false to Republican ideals,” he said. 
“The leadership’ which they were 
following was false leadership. It 
was leadership designed to hand over 
to the so-called wets the great State 
of New York. These Republicans and 
leaders, who have united with the 
Democrats to submit this referen- 
dum, are false to the fundamentals 
of the Republican Party, The Re- 
publican Party has always stood for 
upholding, in the Federal Govern- 
ment, those matters that have been 
delegated by the states to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It there is any one thing that has 
been an fdeal of the Republican 
Party, it has been to sustain the 
Federal Government in matters that 
the Federal Constitution delegates 
to the Federal Government. Has it 
ever happened before in the history 
of the Republican Party, or of any 
party deserving the respect of good 
citizenship, that the party should 
dodge a given question. and, expect 
anything but defeat? It is time that 
political partics learn that they can- 
not go to the people of the State of 
New York. without an ideal, merely 
begging office.” 

e protested against making the 
Government of the United States a 
barkeeper, as he charged would be 
the case if the Government should 
undertake the control of the liquor 
traffic under some such system as 
that of Quebec. And he asserted that 
for too long much of the enforcement 
of the Volstead Act has been in the 
hands of its enemies who have pro- 
duced the conditions of which they 
complain. 

“Remember the Saloon” 


“Remember the saloon!” he urged. 
“Remember the drunkards of the 
street corners. Remember the 
crimes which were committed by 
those under the influence of liquor. 
Remember the blocks of voters who 


were led out and voted at the polls. 


And then ask 
there was more 
under conditions like those than 
there is today when our liberties a6 
citizens are not 
liquor traffic.” 

Lieut.-Gov. Seymour G. Lowman, 
Republican, told the conference that 
he intended to support his party in. 
the coming lection. He said that he 
opposed the state prohibition ref- 
erendum, but he advised the friends 
of temperance not to ignore it. 
“You must — the referendum at 
the polls,“ declared. . To do 
otherwise 8 5 weakness.” 

He charged lack of enforcement 
of prohibition in * BON State 


yourselves 1 


helpless without a ¢ 
All control was s 
Governor Smith 


shackled by a lawful 


the State and declared that they are 
designed to shift legislative control 
to the metropolis. 


he said, “are the same Ones who have 
boosted state expenditures from $85,- 
000,000 to $179,000,000 in the six 
vears of administration under Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith.” 

President Coolidge and Mr. Crist- 
man shared applause when Bishop 
Leonard stated that Mr. Cristman un- 
qualifiedly supports the Administra- 
tion policies and added, “If we only 
had a few more Coolidges scattered 
through the Nation with poise and 
courage, we would grapple with the 
liquor traffic and end it.” 

There were cries of “no” from the 
audience when Bishop Leonard de- 
manded, concerning Senator Wads- 
worth, Can I support a man as wet 
as the Pacific Ocean who is against 
a part of the Constitution?” 

Sees Pledge Violated 

“You cannot be loyal Methodists 
and loyal to Mr. Wadsworth at the 
same time,” he asserted. “Mr. Wads- 
worth with others of the Republican 
Party violated the pledge that was 
sive iat if a Republican majority 
werd élected to both houses of the 
Legislature a state enforcement code 
would be re-enacted... Mr. Wadsworth 
could have prevented the violation 
of that pledge and he did nox do so’ 


united church and patriotic groaps 
can and will defeat Mr. Wadsworth.” 
but that to do this ministers must 


sponsibility, church societies must 
become active, 


must be brought into 

and every community must raise ap 
a cor-mittee to register and vote ite 
dry citizens. 


“We are here to win and win we 
shall,” he said. The summary and 
challenge of the conference was 
given by Arthur J. Davis, state su- 
2 of the Anti- Saloon 


The opposition to prohibition 
comes from the underworid and “an 
anti-soelal aristocracy,” said Mr. 
Davis. 


A “Temperance” N 
“Their remedy for the present 
bootlegging is to permit the sale ot 
beer and wines as 4 ‘temperance 
measure calculated to decrease the 
consumption ‘of spirituous - liquors. 
if such were the case one would 
naturally expect that in wine-pro- |‘ 
ducing France, where in 1913 the} 
per capita. consumption of wine 
amounted to 26.2 3 the 
use of spirits would de practically 
— 73 
ow that the per 
tion of spirits in the same ame phe 13, Age 
amounted to 2.5 gallons, while 
same year the United 


with her ‘harmless 
moting wines, co 
lons of absolute alcohol . 
more than as much as bath 
and the United States 


„Those who advocate this plan.“ 


make the election their personal re- general 


Staten, whieh | | 
consumed a little more than alf 4 
| galion of wine per capita, 


personal liberty consumed | 17 


only 1.5 gallons of 5 iy France, 


— otf : 


Youth was defended by Elmer. l- 
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Upper Left: 


in Szeklariand, Transyivania. 


The Boxiike Structure Above the Smaller Gate is Opubtieas a Pigeon Cote; 
Center: Gateway Entirely of Stone in Lower Austria on the Danube; Right: a Decorative Roof Serves as Orna- 
ment, Also in Lower Austria; Lower Left: This Style is Peculiar to the Village of Zakopane, Galicia. 


Gateways With a Form of Architecture Peculiarly Their Own 


liquor propagandists that they must 
be rescued from the effects of prohi- | 


bition. The boys and girls of the Na- 


tion need no liquor advocate to save 
them from the beneficial effects of a 
law which in spite of its enemies is 
promoting national sobriety.” 


MARBLEHEAD TO HOLD 
HEARINGS ON ZONING 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass., Aug. 9 
(Special)—Public hearings for the 
consideration of the tentative plans 
for zoning regulations have been an- 
nounced by the planning board to be 
held at 8 in the evening in various 


sections of the town on different 
dates. 

Wednesday, Aug. 11, a hearing will 
be held in the are at Macbl 
Neck for that d : Monday, 


Bishop Leonard declared that “the | La 


Peaches Point and shore districts. A 
hearing for the central dis- 
trict will be held in Abbot 
date to be announced. 


SLOT MACHINES DESTROYED 
Speciel from Monitor Bureau 


. CHICAGO, Aug. $—Confiscated slot 
machines to the number of 690 and 
estimated value of $87,000 were de- 
stroyed here by sheriff's order on the 
city’s streets nedr the county build- 
ing, where they had been stored. 
Some thousands of dollars in smal! 
denominations found in the machines 
were turned over to the County 
Treasury. At the same time g ‘large 
quantity of liquor accumulated by 
the sheriff's office was poured out in 


HYMNS 
on New VICTOR RECORD by 
FLORA McGILL KEEFER 


the street. 


No. its Heaventy 5. 
Words by Mary Raker. Kady. 
ak ORNBRE FILLED 
be opt IANO & FURNITURE co. 
G, — . 


BOSTON LITHUANIANS 


Fal. the 


TO MAKE PILGRIMAGE 


and songs and hymas by a chorus of 
100 voices. A pageant, Pagan Lithu- 
ania,” is also to be given. The re- 
turn to Boston will be by boat Aug. 


To Take Part in Historical 


Days in Philadelphia 


More than 100 Lithuanians from | 0ffices in Boston Thursday morning. a 
1 from Philadelphia, where 
the 


Boston and surrounding communi- 
ties will sail from Boston Aug. 26 for | 
Philadeiphia, where they will unite 
with former countrymen from other 
parts of the United States in the ob- 
servance of “Lithuanian Day“ at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Philadelphia Aug. 28. A general con- 
ference will be held on that date by 
the Lithuanian 3 of Phila- 
delphia, it being * anni- 
versary of special sig Neunes to the 


e 


‘opening session wit be held 


in Independence Hall. A parade will 


be held after lunch to be followed by 
an ‘historical pageant depicting the 
history and progress of Lithuania. 
The program will be made up of na- 
| tive costume displays, folk dances 
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LUNCHEON and DINNER 


Wm. Kettler 
Jeweler 
632 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Special attention given 


Watch and Jewelry Repairing 
ELIZABETH M. KETTLER. Proprietor 


In all de- 
outfitting. 
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MINNIX 
Office Furniture 


712 13th Street, N. W. 
Ww 


“HIGH QUALIT * 
DART PRODUCTS 


7 Ty 1th Street, N. W. 


WARMING TOS, D. C. 
Phone North 5997. 
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in tde envelopes is an embossed’ Lib- 


„ > 


31. 
The new Sesquicentennial 
envelopes being issued by the 
ernment will go on sale at the — 


special envelopes have been on 
sale for a week and where the frst 
lot was manufactured, state that ad- 
vance orders for the envelopes: call 
for 100,000,000. 


The design of the new stamp on 
erty Bell partly surrounded by od 


CHARLES W. SMITH 
Fruits and 
Early Vegetables 


Stands: S 
Washington, D. C. 


B Street Wing Phone Main 7665 
—— me your next order, 


Walr-Over Shoes 
| For Men and Women 
WOLF’S 
WALK-OVER SHOP 


22 2 . ea 


* 


wreath, with the dates 1776 and 1926 


on either side, Below is the in- 
scription “Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion.” 


PLAYGROUND TRACT 
OFFERED HAMPDEN 


BANGOR, Me., Aug. 9 (Special)— 
Mrs. J. C. Stoddard of this city has | 
placed at the disposal ot one of the 
schools of the neighboring: tewn of 
Hanipden a strip of land, formerly 
part of the Conduskeag Canoe and 
Country Club golf course, for use as 
a playground. 

The lot extends from the clubhouse 
driveway to Cottage Street and in- 
cludes the first, second, third, fourth 
and fifth holes of the course and 
most of the sixth fairway. ° 


EDUCATIONAL FUND 
GIVEN TO WISCASSET 


WISCASSET, Me., Aug. 9 (Special) 


ip emtabtened by the will of Anns 
RD 


hundred dollars will accrue annz ally. 
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The Gateways of 


Central Europe 


Designed by Peasant Craftsmen 


The Style in Pigeon-Cotes Does Not Vary; But There 
Are No Two Gates Alike in Town 


in examples of the innate love 
of beauty of these simple people. 
This is shown everywhere in the 


decoration of interiors, in personal 
ornaments, in national dress, and in 
the adornment of eaves, gables, bal- 
conies, facades, doors. Even the gate- 
ways have a form of architecture 
peculiarly their own. In Central Eu- 
rope there are still as many varieties 
of art to be seen as there are vil- 
lages. Examples are also to be 
found in the different museums de- 
voted to peasant lore and ethnog- 
raphy in Graz, Zakopane, Budapest, 
Vienna, Nuremberg. Zurich, Salz- 
burg, Linz—to mention but a few— 
and in small local collections in re- 
mote towns and even in the villages 
themselves. 

The ornaments are expressed in 

a variety of styles, in chip carving. 
in fresco paintings. In some places 
both manners of adornment are to 
be seen on one and the same bufid- 
ing, as is also primitive sculpture 
done in wood or in plaster. Indeed 
the diversity of ornamentation, and 
the innumerable combinations of de- 
sign even in small compositions 
seem incredible: In both Slav and 
German countries gateways crowned 
with the heads of afiimals, deer, 
boars, or rams are common, Some 
attribute this custom to traditions 
handed down from heathen times. 
Others believe the heads to be im- 
pressions of what a particular 
peasant may have seen in the 
near-by forest. Be that ag it may, 
whatever form the ornament takes, 
there is striking evidence of genius 
in the work of the peasants of both 
sexes. 


eee homesteads are rich 


_ Leeking Eastward 

In that part of Transylvania for- 
merly known as Szeklerland, the 
heart of what was formerly Hun- 
gary, the gateways are in a variety 
of forms, no two being alike. Their 
peasant-builders have stamped their 
own individuality on the very en- 
trance to their homes in the lonely 
villages situated in the mountain 
fastnesses. One feature, however, 
common to all is the pigeon-cote, 
which takes a box-like form with 
rows of holes. It is always fixed fac- 
ing East, since the primitive Magyars, 
the first Hungarians, came from 
Asia and brought their customs and 
traditions with them, even to the 
manner of building. Although since 
those remote times many modifica- 
tions have been introduced, the 
gateways may be justly regarded as 


E.T. GOODMAN 
Specialist in Meats 
Areade Market, 14th and Park Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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APARTMENT FOR RENT 


tr Rent reasonable b 
tenants Apply to MANAGER on 


tiful. 


the last survivals of wooden archi- 
tecture, akin to the Perso-Turkish. 
Where the gateways are of stone 
they bear above them wooden laths, 
crossed to form an ornament. This 
kind is common to the villages sit- 
tated on the Danube, in Lower Aus- 
tria. Sometimes the gateways are 
built entirely of «tone, but even 
e the feeling for decoration is 
present. Others again are wholly of 
wood, with a decorative roof which 
serves for ornament. 

One of a Kind 
In Zakopane, a delightful village 
on the Galician side of the Tatra 
mountains—now restored to Poland 
—where the houses and overhanging 
roofs are built entirely of wood, the 
gateways are adorned with pierced 
carvings, no two patterns being alike. 
Indeed, so distinct is the peasant art 
here that it is known as the “Zako- 
pane style.” 
In the Bukovina, which now be- 
longs to Rumania, the gateways are 
ornamented with geometrical designs 
executed in various colors, red being 
predominant. In both North and 
South Tyrol chip carving is favored. 
This is sometimes brushed over with 
blue or red. Though there are di- 
versities of ornamentation, they al- 
ways bear some sort of resemblance 
common to the particular district. 
In Bavaria something like this may 
be observed as also in other parts of 
South Germany where wood is plen- 
In North Germany stone is 
more commonly used, but everywhere 
there is the same impulse to deco- 
rate. As a rule the peasant builds his 
own house. Failing that. one comes 
to the help of the other, each per- 
forming whatever work he is best 
Gtted for. 


Ladies’ Buckram and 
Wire Hat Frames 
Hat Trimmings in 
Fiowers and Feathers 
Renevaters of All Kinds of 
Ledies Heats 


Ladies’ Capital Hat Shop 
11 2 3 


Phone W 
Mais WASHINGTON D. C 


Travelling 
Needs 


Fitted Cases, Wardrobe Tre ths, 
Hand Bags, Hat Boxes, Suit Cases. 
Every concewable requisite. 


LEATHER GOODS COMPANY 


3314-16 F Street N. W. 
Washington. D. C. 


Half-Yearly Special 
$35, $40, 345. $50 


Kuppenheimer & Grosner 
3-pe. Wool Suits at 


24:75 


No charge for alterations 


GresnerS 


WASHINGTON, b. c. 


MEN'S $30-$37.50 WOOL 
$15 PALM BEA 


MEN'S LINEN EKNI 
ALL F. B. 
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Art News and Comment 


City of London Art Treasures 


By FRANK RUTTER 


. 
London, July 27 


N EXHIBITION of unique char- 
Alder has been organized by 
the Board of Education, end is 
on view in the North Court of the 
Vistoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. It consists of close on 
700 works of art lent by 58 of the 
Livery Companies of the City of 
London. Guests who have been privi- 
leged to attend city banquets have 
caught glimpses of the magnificent 
silver plate of which so many of these 
companies are the proud possessors, 
but their art treasures are by no 
means limited to plate, and the loan 
collection now on view, in addition 
to the great array of metalwork, in- 
cludes furniture, tapestries, embroid- 
eries, carvings, illuminated char- 
ters and other art objects. 
Admirably arranged in chronologi- 
cal order, these exhibits bear elo- 
quent testimony to the excellence of 
early English craftsmanship and re- 
veal the fluctuations of taste in de- 
sign through successive reigns from 
the Tudors to the Hanoverians. 
An Honorable History 
The history of the London Com- 
panies is ancient and honorable. It 
was during the reign of Edward III 
that the trade guilds or fraternities 
were entirely reconstituted and, ow- 
ing to their assumption of a distinc- 
tive dress (or livery), came to be 
called “Livery Companies.” While 
zealous in protecting their own craft 


and in advancing the interests of 
their members, the companies have 


never been merely selfish in their 


activities. It is claimed that their ob- 
ject was “for the greater good and 
profit of the people,” and throughout 
the centuries the Livery Companies 
have done much philanthropic work. 
In supporting their dignity and 
prestige the companies evolved va- 
rious ceremonies which called for 
decorative accessories, and in this 
way they became munificent patrons 
of art. Of the barges which formerly 
played an important part in the cere- 
monial functions of the companies 
none remains, but a number of ob- 
jects which originally belonged to 
them are exhibited, so that an echo 
of their ancient pageantry on the 
river Thames is resuscitated by the 
assemblage of carved and gilt figure- 
heads, streamers and banners which 
give a note of festivity to the collec- 
tive display at South Kensington. 


Early Silverwork 


When we remember the rapacity of. 


the English kings, from Henry VIII 
to Charles II, whose exactions fre- 
quently compelled the companies to 
sell or pawn their plate, and ‘the 
losses sustained when most of the 
city halls were destroyed in the 
great fire of 1666, we cannot be sur- 


prised that few examples of medieval’ 


silverwork have survived. The earli- 
est piece in the exhibition is a silver- 
gilt “Standing Cup & Cover” with 
blue enamel enrichment, hall-marked 
for 1499, the gift of Sir Thomas 
Leigh to the Mercers’ Company, and 
another ‘early example is the 
“Cressener Cup,” hall-marked for 
1503, belonging to the Goldsmiths. 
Sixteenth-century metal work is 
also represented by a variety of salt- 
cellars for ceremonial use and finely 
engraved cups and tankards. Promi- 
nent among the latter is a “Stand- 
ing Mazer,” with hall mark for 1523, 
of which the cover and foot are said 
to be from the designs of Holbein. 
This cup was a personal gift from 
Henry VIII to the Barbers’ Company, 
and it exicted the admiration of 
Samuel Peyps. The beautiful “Bowes 
Cup,” crystal with gilt mounts and 
enamel shield, belonging to the Gold- 
smiths, is an elaborate example of a 
standing cup of slightly later date. 
Commonwealth and Restoration 
The troubled years of Charles 
I, so disastrous to the companies, 
saw the introduction of a form of 
loving cup on a tall baluster stem 
with a capacious bowl, which pre- 
vailed throughout the century; but 
during the Commonwealth these cups 


as a rule were simple and with very 
slight ornamentation. About this time 
a flat-topped tankard made its ap- 
pearance and was much in favor for 
the next 50 years. 

But with the Restoration there 
came a complete change of style, and 
this period is well represented at 
South Kensington. The renewed zest 
for duxury is seen in splendid loving 

cups richly repoussé with acanthus 
leaves, large flowers and foliage, 
and in tankards and porringers sim- 
ilarly decorated or engraved with 
Chinese ornaments or delicate her- 
aldry. Finely engraved examples of 
the helmet-shaped ewer with its ac- 
~<companying dish are also shown. 

To the middle.or latter part of the 
seventeenth century belong a num- 
ber of the ceremonial salt-cellars 
which are a feature of the city ban- 
quets. Usually resembling an hour- 
glass in shape; and either circular, 
square or polygonal in plan, these 
are almost always devoid of orna- 
ment. The large and exceptionally 
elaborate example, given by Thomas 
Seymour to the Goldsmiths, was thus 
1 to by Pepys on April 27, 

“Visited the Mayor, Mr. Timbrell. 
our anchor-smith, who showed us the 
present they had for the Queen 


four greyhounds standing 
top to bear up a Wish; 


that ever I saw.” 


von of the neatest best of Dlate| f and ; 


1752, belonging to the Fishmongers’ 
Company, and the only example in 
the possession of any of the Livery 
Companies, 

The artistic treatment of heraldry 
in silver may be studied in an exten- 
sive group of beadles' staves and a 
number of the badges worn by the 
companies’ barge-masters. A valu- 
able group of English clocks and 
watches is contributed by the Clock- 
makers’ Company. Among other ex- 
hibits the group of charters and 
grants of arms have a twofold attrac- 
tion; they are valuable historical 
documents, some dating from the fif- 
teenth century and even earlier; 
while they show rich illuminated 
borders and fine writing. One be- 
longing to the Needlemakers' Com- 
pany has the distinction of being the 
only charter granted during the Com- 
monwealth and is illustrated with a 
portrait of the Protector. 

Masters’ "Chairs 

Of the furniture the most impos- 
ing display is the series of masters’ 
chairs, such as almost every com- 
pany possesses, which date from the 
time of Charles II onward and are 
characterized by elaborate workman- 
ship. It is entirely appropriate that 
the most handsome and elaborate 
of these should be the property of 
the Joiners, a magnificent mahogany 
chair carved in 1754 by Edward 
Newman, Master of the Company in 
1749. Supplemented by domestic 
chairs of the eighteenth century and 


State Coach was Bulit in 1762.“ This 


several fine tall-case clocks in wal- 
nut, this group admirably illustrates 
the main trend of furniture desigh 
from Restoration to late Georgian 
times. A unique loan from the 
Coach-Makers ia “The Original 
Model from which. Her Majesty's 


was designed by the architect Sir 
William Chambers, carved by Wil- 
ton, and has panels painted by 
Cipriani, 

A place of honor on the walls is 
given to the magnificent “Carpet” of 
the Girdlers’ Company, made at La- 
hore and given to the Company by 
Robert Bell in 1634. A Gothic tap- 
estry, dated 1466 and representing 
St. Martin and St. Dunstan, lent by 
the Vintners, and four Gobelin tap- 
estries, illustrating the story of 
Jason and Medea, lent by the Drap- 
ers, are other features of the textile 
section. 

Of the magnificent embroidered 
palis, dating from the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries, of the collection of 
garlands or crowns worn on elec- 
tion by masters and wardens, some 
embroidered, dating from Eliza- 
bethan times, others with silver 
mounts or a later period, it is im- 
possible to speak in detail. Volumes 
might be written on the contents 
of this exhibition, which yet is far 
from exhausting the art treasures 
possessed by the Livery Companies 
of London. But never before has so 
extensive a collection of these treas- 
ures been brought together for pub- 
lic exhibition, It is a collection 
which for its fine Workmanship and 
historical interest may de pro- 
nounced in some ways the most 
unique in the world. 


Robert Laurent, is not altogether 

a simple matter. It is an in- 
stance when silences deep and long 
are substituted for eloquence; when 
the platitudinous questions of the 
interviewer resound mercilessly in 
the gallery. The artist remains mute 
to the appeal. He is remarkably old 
fashioned. For what artist has not 
an “gsthetic” of his own in these 
days of theory and abstraction? 
There are few that cannot hold forth 
at length with their peculiar notions 


[ novert Lentie the sculptor, 


of how the thing should be done; 
there are few that are unpracticed in 
expressing their thoughts with con- 
viction and powerful certainty. 
There is a great deal of talk and 
often too little art. One wonders a 
little sometimes if the artists are not 
releasing too much of their energy 
in the heat of discussion. 

If one cannot discover fluency of 
speech in this sculptor, one will find 
the capacity for being fluent in his 
work, which has been received 80 
very enthusiastically in New York. 
Mr. Laurent is one of the few sculp- 
tors that surmoduts the material and 
| incorporates it into the thought. So 
many that try a hand at this difficult 
art succeed in fashioning so much 
stone into recognizable shapes. This 
artist takes the block of alabaster or 
choice boards and carves forms that 
are rounded or flat, modified or de- 
tailed, according to the appropriate- 
ness of the material. The thought is 
beautifully merged with the material, 


ne by | Robert. Laurent. 


with the resul testing ‘that one 
grew out of the 
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Robert Laurent 


— — — —I“w— 


any of the specific groups that 
dramatize the subject of “modern 
sculpture. “I began with an interest 
in the Negro sculpture that was in 
vogue several years ago,” he says. 
“But I suppose I didn’t belong, for 
I have changed, although I do not 
regret Having gone through that 
phase. There are many beautiful 
things among the old Negro sculp- 
tures. But each man must find for 
himself his own way of doing the 
thing. That is the only time when he 
functions naturally as an gir 


The Toledo Museum 


Toledo, O., Aug. 5 
Special Correspondence 
HE Fourteenth Annual Exhibi- 


The Portrait of Mre. Sromuy Davenport, Recently Purchased 1 Duveen Brothers of New York st the Auction Rooms of 
Christie's In London fer £60,900. This Portrait Was Painted in 1782, and ts From the Collection of Brig.-Gen. Sir 
Wünam Bromiey-Davenport, K. C. &., Lord Lieutenant of the County of Chester, of Capesthorne Hall, Cheshire, 


Engiand, a Direct Descendant of the Gubject of the Painting. 


ANOTHER ROMNEY PASSES TO AMERICA 


tion of selected paintings by 

American artists forms the 
summer exhibit in three galleries of 
the Toledo Museum of Art. Seven of 
the artists in the group, John Carl 
son, Gari Melchers, Robert Henri, 
Frederick Waugh, George Elmer 
Browne, Paul Dougherty and F. Luis 
Mora, are represented in the Mu- 
seum’s permanent collections. At the 
close of the exhibit two of the can- 
vases on display will become the 
permanent property of the museum. 
The one, “Silent Places,” a winter 
landscape by Walter L. Koeniger, has 
been given by Arthur J. Secor, preal- 
dent of the museum; the other, 
“Southhaven Mill,” by W. Granville- 
Smith, has been purchased by the 


El Greco's Contribution 


L GRECO was the api of world, and this explains Why. for 
Titian and an gg influ- 


Henry W. Ranger Fund, National) cojder 


ary od of Design, and presented to 
the Toledo Museum of ace | 
“Hills. of Barrington,” a magnifi- 
ar ee 
r, is one © ov 
in the exhibition. 17 
— of an English country home 
is caught in W. Elmer Schofield’s 
portrayal of “Devon Farm.” “Little 
Trio,” by John C. Johansen, aid On 


to portray 


lity 
types. It is a colorful canvas handed 
in a masterful manner : 


— part 3 are 3 
e Pacific,” by Howard Russell 


rted violently from the traditi 


3 up 


colors. Titia was perhaps its great- 
est master, and K is perhaps per- 
missible to say that he and his schoel 
saw “red” without risk of the reader 
interpreting this expression in the 
This school painted 


* 


impressionists gained appreciation. 
238 Hike El Greco, saw “cold.” 


n the warm pink veil 
which the 4 Italian painters ot 


I b 
vision; that is, they saw ele. and 
said so. 

It needed . painters more or less 
contempo im 


just apparently disproportionate 
elements to the rest of his canvas. 
The description of the means by 
which he destroyed and recon- 
structed tradition and paved the way on 
tor a new vision for future genera- 


nearly 300 years, El Greco's genius, 
which even today is perhaps not ap- 
reciateéd at its full value, was 


Not everybody realizes how strong- 
ly we are influenced to see is in 
the warm red scale of the artistic 
tradition to which centuries have ac- 


length. The essential quality which 
has given not only unity but great- one 
ness to hia work was the unifying 
power which emanated from a noble 
character - u painter capable of 
everything, Whose ideals as a man 
and as a painter are unrivaled in 


their 


Volkert, is 
oxen and an old cart resting in the 
shade of an old tree. How can paint 


The Lyme Art Association Show 


Lyme, Conn., Aug. & 
Special Correspondence 


E Lyme Art Association exhi- 
bition, which opened on July 31, 


will continue until Aug. 28, and 


marks the twenty-fifth anniversary, 
or annual. 
teresting and colorful show that has 
been given hree, and the importance 
of these exhibitions has steadily 


grown. 
year are finding their way to Lyme. 


It is quite the most in- 


More painters of note each 


William 8. Eaton, engineer and 


manufacturer of Sag Harbor, N. V. 
has for five years given a prize of 
$500. This year he gives $1000 in 
prizes, the effect of which is plainly 
indicated by the presence of larger 
and more important canvases. 


The Eaton Prize was awarded to 


Ivan G. Olinsky for his “Tosca in 
White,” a portrait of his younger 
daughter in a loosely fitting white 
blouse against a white background, 
making a problem that would baffie 
almost any painter. The flesh faintly 
gleaming through the material of 
the blouse is charmingly suggested. 
The hands in this portrait are espe- 
cially to be commended. 


“The Green Door,” by Gregory 


Smith, captured the Museum Pur- 
chase Prize. The picture is allotted 
to Hackley Gallery of Arts, Muske- 
gon, Mich, which is fortunate to have 
so lovely a canvas. We doubt if any 
painter in America can more nearly 
approach the mystery of moonlight. 
The subject matter is an old Colo- 
nial white house filling two-thirds 
of the canvas with its “green door,” 
the delicately suggested figure, the 
play of pale shadows on the white 
front, the knowing reserve of red, its 
looseness in treatment, would make 
this canvas an outstanding one in 
any exhibition. 


“On Vermont Hills,” by Guy Wig- 


gins to the present writer represents 
the artist at his best in his quest 
for a newer and more vital expres- 
sion. Its pattern of blue hills, sunny 
fields, and flaming maples are ex- 
cellently handled. 


“Shifting Sunspots,” by Edward 
a realistic portrait of 


soms are thrown. It is to be noted 
that the color is more vigorous and 
the 


tions could be amplified at great sea. 


F 
artist's progress. 


“Midsummer Bouquet.” by 


Harry 
L. Hoffman, is realistic, with its 
charming splashes of color and ar- 
tistic arrangement. It is always a 


joy to come upon one of Mr, Hoff- 
man’s flower canvases. 

Clark G. Voorhees’s “Turtle Bay, 
Bermuda,” is a canvas which, in its 
beauty of blue-green sea and yvleam- 
ing sends and hillsides, explains why 
people are enamored of the islands 
of the Caribbean. This canvas was 
sold to the Government of Bermuda. 

Carleton Wiggins is represented 
by two large canvases. “The Return 
of Spring” gives one decidedly the 
feeling of spring, with sheep and the 
young lambs in the luscious new 
pasture. “The Hilltop,” by Percival 
Rosseau, represents two fine hunt- 
ing dogs in full cry. It has the real 
feel of an October day and entices 
one to the hills. 

Robert Vonnoh's portrait of “Dr. 
Edward L. Keyes” has a strength 
in delineation of face, and well por- 
trays a man of force, of action. In 
this portrait and in “The Clearing 
Hour,” Mr. Vonnoh indicates that he 
is adding to his powers. 

“Lingering Winter,” by Bruce 
Crane, is of the hills of Lyme in 
early March, whem the tawny sides 
are dappled with spots of the linger- 
ing snow. William 8. Robinson's 
“Riverbanks” is a story of laurel 
against streams and meadow. Its 
freshness of color and most interest- 
ing technique invite you to linger. 
The simplicity of Ann Crane’s “Soli- 
tude,” its clarity of color, makes it 
attract attention. Annette,“ by 
George E. Burr, is distinguished 
by a richness of tone and a meliow- 
ness of color that fit charmingly the 
quaint little maid who sits for her 
portrait. Something of the same 
quality that distinguishes Burr's 
“Annette” is found in the “Figure 
Study,” by Lucien Abrams. Eugene 
Higgins has a very fine little canvas, 
“In Lyme.” An ox-drawn load of 
hay in a brightly lighted meadow 
against which are silhouetted two 
sturdy oaks, gives one a feeling of 
freshness and joy. 

There is something most appeal- 
ing about the gallery devoted to 
sketches, telling the story of the 
artists at play. William Chadwick 
won the W. S. Eaton sketch prize for 
his amusing group made for the most 
part in the environs of Savannah, Ga.; 
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THE H 


Should Novel 


LITTLE reading is by no 
means a dangerous thing for 
people whose talent is for the 

novel. Some may not wholly agree 
with this pronouncement, for any 
whose business it is to watch cur- 
rent American literature must have 
noticed in its growing body of crit- 
icism a distinct impatience with 
form, tradition and beauty. I say 
this because a critic is sometimes 
better known by what he disapproves 
than by what he permits. The under- 
lying objection expressed in this 
criticism or approval is against edu- 
cation and only superficially against 
tradition, for men can no more re- 
frain from traditions than beavers 
from making dams. 

Too much respect for form, too 
much deference to tradition, too 
much leaning on beauty are mistakes 
and do not encourage originality, but 
there is today very little danger of 
any of these appearing in the Amer- 
ican novel. It would take a large 
book to cover the whole ground, 
and, therefore, leaving all other 
forms aside, I stick to the novel and 
inquire whether a novelist be the 
worse for having done some read- 
ing, i. e., for a little education? 
Well, there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides of this question. Novel 
writing, no matter what the ad- 
vertisements may say, cannot be 
taught; the novel is peculiarly a 
part of English literature, and it 
most distinctly cannot be swaddled 
in the academic, for great novels 
must show the perception of the 
comic or the humorous. To be a 
great Or a very good novelist, you 
must be right, but you need not 
worry too much about being correct. 
A novel is not built on the same 
plan as a doctoral thesis. 
all the education in the world will 
not make a novelist, but does having 
no education make a Writer do better 


Writers 


Having | 
scheme of reading that helps much 


Read? 


that marks a writer's work as a com- 
pliment to his readers. Educated in 
this sense of being well read but not 
“scholarly,” a man has mor? points 
of comparison and almost always a 
fondness for melody and form. Of 
course, if the pundits of the moment 
are right and form and melody are 
nothing, one must not have anything 
to do with them, but beauty has an 
odd way of surviving. There is not 
too much distinction in the American 
novel at present, but if a certain 
school is to have its way, distinction 
is as useless as plate armor. : 

What did the boys of Fielding's 
day read at Eton? Homer, Virgil, 
Ovid and Horace made one compart- 
ment, we learn from Mr. Wilbur L. 
Cross’s History.“ In addition, selec- 
tions from Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, 
Paterculus and Pliny; while in 
Greek they read portions of Herod- 
Otus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
Isocrates and Lucian in Latin trans- 
lations. They read Latin transla- 
tions (i. e., the Latin on a page op- 
posite the Greek text) of passages 
from the Odyssey, from Pindar, from 
Hesiod, Theocritus and Appollonius 
Rhodius, together with tome of the 
finer Greek lyrics. In the same way 
they studied Demosthenes and the 
dramatists. They read Cesar, 
Cornelius Nepos, Terence, Seneca, 
Juvenal, Plutarch. “Every week the 
boys recited from memory passages 
in Latin and Greek—always one from 
the New Testameat on Monday 
morning; and the upper forms de- 
claimed speeches from Cicero or 
Sallust or Livy.” 


> > > 
This is the old classical scheme; 
much Latin, some Greek, a little 
mild casual arithmetic; it is not a 


with automobiles, it is very strik- 


work, and does it increase the treas- | 
uries of American literature? 


+ +> > 
It is an old saying by this time 
that Henry Fielding was the father 
of the English novel. When one 
reads his prose, one becomes aware 
of a certain amenity, a certain 


intellectual good nature that are as 
much a part of his style and sub- 
stance as his plot or the sentence 
construction. His was a coarse age. 
We need no more of that coarseness, 
but the genius in his work shines out 
so that it becomes historic. That 
genius was his own, probably in any 
case it would have been expressed 
some way or other, but would it have 
had the effect it did, supposing Field- 
ing not to have had the reading 
which he did? You cannot help be- 
lieving that the amenity, the balance 
and the power not to waste serious- 
ness were his because he was what 
is called an educated man, with a 
trained instinct for form and melody, 
two things that are needed if 
Matthew Arnold is right in saying 
that “the two great sources of the 
interesting are distinction and 
beauty.” By distinction“ do not let 
us understand mannerisms such as 
George Meredith’s, but the quiet self- 
assured trueness of theme and pitch 


ingly not technological, it is not 
“practical.” It would not have the 


approval of those who wish the 
college laboratory larger than the 
library; but consider for a moment 
what it means in sheer literature 
and then consider further that it 
formed a large part uf the technical 
equipment of a great writer. It 
enriched Fielding's imagination, no 
doubt, but what it most effected was 
insensibly to fasten certain general 
canons in his literary system and 
accustom him to great workman- 
ship. But Fielding read much 
besides the classics, both as a youth 
and as a man; to put it in two 
words, a great English novelist be- 
fore ever he had written a line of 
his romances, knew what had been 
written for centuries before him 
without any dilution of his own 
genius thereby. His reading was 
equipment, not overloading. With- 
out any doubt it gave him a love for 
beauty and proportion, flexibility 
and an impersonal viewpoint. 

Lest too much cargo be stowed one 
side of the ship, I hasten to say 
that reading and intellect do not 
make a novelist or anything like it. 
One does not think of Matthew 
Arnold doing it: de could ‘write 
poetry and criticisms, but not 
novels. Had Edward Gibbon at- 
tempted it, the result would have 
been so majestic that we can but 


Heavy Surf 


Written for The Christian Roience Monitor 


I roar and [ roar 

As sea-,,.lls soar. 

With pe spray-bubbles tossed to the 
r: 

My ways are deep but my waters 


eep 
Small sea-shells perfect and rare. 


Above and below 

My song full and low 

You may r if you listen with care 
A lullaby, lullaby, born of a cloudy 


sky 
Threading the tumult there. 


My waters heave 

As giants breathe 

Great rolls and ridges of height. 

But my wave soon breaks and the 
fringe that it shakes 

Is fine and soft and white. 


So though I may roar 
And lift and lower, 
And pound with a mighty power, 
My heart sings on as lovely a song 
As ere came from the heart of a 
fi- wer. 
Flora Lawrence Myers. 


‘Sunset on the Lawn 


Out of my open window I can sae 
a lawn. It lies like an oval pond of 
green water surrounded by heavy 
trees. It is trimmed closely about the 
edges where beds of brilliant flowers 
drop their petals gently upon its 
smooth grasses, and from end to end 
stretch long sharp shadows, for the 
evening sun is about to slip away 
behind the cloud pillows. 

The lawn is richly toned and richly 
covered, and an impression of some- 
thing prosperous and stately rises to 
my window, something of abundance, 
of true restfulness. The shadows of 
the branches are dignified; they fall 
like the folds of a lady's train resting 
upon a rich carpet. Almost, in the 
half light, one might fancy the trees 


together, conversing in undertones; 
every now and then there seems to 
come the slow, graceful movement 


the almost timid flutter of a fan. 

From side to side of the lawn can 
be traced a mower's pattern—light 
and dark, light and dark; and where 
the oldest tree rises in the middle, 
there is a circle. I cannot now de- 
tect that most reminiscent of scents 
that rises from freshly mown grass; 
maybe the morning claimed it for its 
own. The air, rather, is full of eve- 
ning—no special escent, but a breath 
of something golden and brilliant 
and purply-blue. 

High in the mauve sky a tiny 
moon is resting. The trees look up 
and rustle their fine gowns. One of 
them, I think, has dropped a dia- 
mond upon a blade tip. Tomorrow I 
will rise very early—maybe I shall 
find. it! 


to be gentle personages, standing | 


of a hand, or the bow of a head, or‘ 


* The Temple by Moonlight 
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The Moon en en Ancient Chinese Temple 


And shake in 
The cut-up stream in 


Written fer The Chrtetien Science Monitor 


The temple moonlight sends a scare of shadows 
Here and there, while bamboos 


Down terraced ways to feed the silent, 
Whose cold watchfulness keeps guard 
Against mad clamors from the mountain pass. 


hang in silver sheaths 
crouching lions, 
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Claiming Our Birthright 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


HEN an estate is to be pro- 

bated and divided among thé 

heirs, there is seldom hesita- 
tion on the part of any of them to 
come forward and claim their share 
of it. Indeed, so great is the eager- 
ness of many heirs to possess their 
share in an estate, that it frequently 
happens there is quite a scramble 
to file their claims as early as pos- 
sible! Bven those who may have only 
a shadow of a claim are almost sure 
to be on hand to look after what they 
consider their interests. 

What a splendid thing it would be 
if there were the same eagerness on 
the part of people to lay claim to 
their divine inheritance! Why, it may 
be asked, do they not do so? Simply 
because many do not even know they 
are heirs to such an estate. They 
have never been told of the divine 
inheritance which is theirs by right; 
or, if they have been told, they may 
have felt it was too good to be true. 
One of the grand things about Chris- 
tian Science is that it is making 
known to the whole world the great 
fact that every one is heir to a won- 
derful spiritual inheritance of good, 
and that this birthright may be 
claimed at any moment. 

In the first chapter of Genesis we 


read, “And God said, Let us make 


man in our image, aftér our likeness: 
and let them have dominion . . . So 
God created man in his own image.” 
What a marvelous thing to contem- 
plate—that man was created in the 
very image and likeness of God, and 
that therefore he reflects the divine 
nature and attributes and nothing 
else; that, being the offspring of God, 
who is Spirit, man is spiritual, and as 
such expresses the beauty and gran- 
deur of divine Love, Truth, and Life, 
free from the least taint of sin, sick- 
ness, sorrow, pain, or death, and that 
boundless freedom and limitless do- 
minion are his always! This is man’s 
spiritual inheritance of good, with 
which he was endowed by his crea- 
tor: and because, as the Apostie John 
telis us, we are “born of God,” this 
wonderful inheritance is ours by 
right of birth. Mary Baker Eddy, 
author of “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” the textbook 
of Christian Science, discerned this 
great spiritual fact, and so on pages 


A Veld Vignette 


Gruff-toned words of command 
break the night silence in the great 
stretches of the veld. It is between 
three and four in the morning in 


AL 
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517 and 518 of that volume she wrote: 
“Man is not made to till te soil. His 
birthright is dominion, not subjection. 
He is lord of the belief in earth and 
heaven,—himself subordinate alone 
to his Maker.” Let us lift up our 
heads, then, and try to realize the 
exalted nature of spiritual man, that 
is, of man as he really is, and what a 
glorious inheritance belongs to him 
as the child of God. 

The Apostie Paul knew of this won- 
derful birthright, and so he wrote to 
the Romans, “We are the children of 
God: and if children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” 
This great truth of man’s spiritual 
inheritance made a strong appeal to 
Paul. If man is heir to the infinite 
intelligence, wisdom, love, and power 
of God, good, is there any worthy 
goal to which he may not attain, any 
good to which he may not aspire? 

How different is a share in any 
earthly estate from this spiritual in- 
heritance! Peter describes the latter 
as one that is “incorruptible, and un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
The earthly inheritance is corruptible, 
because material; and how readily it 
often fades away! How often & long 
period of expensive litigation ensucs 
over the settlement of an estate, so 
that by the time it is ready to be 
divided among the rightful beirs 
there is very little of it left for them! 
But man’s heavenly birthright, or in- 
heritance, is ever incorruptible, be- 
cause it is spiritual. No one can 
withhold or take away any portion of 
it from us. The more it is used, the 
greater and more abundant it is 
known to be. 

Such, then, being the nature of our 
birthright, what shall we do about it? 
We should claim it—and claim it 
now! One need not delay a single 
moment. It has always been ours by 
right, but we shall never enter into 
the enjoyment of it unless we first 
realize the truth about it. There are 
those who would try to have us be- 
lieve that though man was endowed 
with dominion in the beginning, he 
fell and lost it—lost his birthright: 
but it requires only a moment's 
thought for one to see that the image 
and likeness of God could no more 
tall than could God Himself. 80 
there is absolutely nothing to prevent 
us from beginning right now to affirm 
that we are the children of God, and 
to assert the dominion which is right- 
fully ours. It is the practice of this 
method as revealed in Christian Sci- 
ence which breaks the fetters of dis- 
ease, sickness, unhappiness, porerty, 
and limitation, with which the false 
testimony of the deceitful material 
senses seems to have bound man- 
kind. And so on page 226 of Science 
and Health we read, “Divine Science 
rends asunder these fetters, and 
man’s birthright of sole allegiance to 
his Maker asserts itself.” ; 


Un another column will be found a trans- 
lation ef this article into Swedish } 
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retire in awed silence from the 
mere imagining of it. My point is 
merely that reading books does not 
lessen or deteriorate invention nor 
do the perception and respect for 
beauty weaken a writer’s power. 
We are probably past the beauty of 
the Lady's Book type of the 1850's in 
‘prose fiction; for the moment at 
least the elegant has been laughed 
into a deserved retreat and much 
greater sincerity is often seen in its 
Adlace. But this is no proof that 
some awareness of beauty in novel 
writing is not as essential as ever. 
Certain passages in Hawthorne, in 
Meredith, in Thackeray and in Hards 
flame forever with. the poignancy 
| which beauty and beauty alone will 
ever give, yet each one differs in 
method from the others. A novel 
is not a body of statistics. It is 4 
picture, and either subject or technic 
or both must be beautiful to a cer- 
tain degree or he whole thing sub- 
sides into tepid blamelessness. has a certain beauty of its own. Its 
> + „ immense open stretches, broken only 
Let me explain and propitiate still | by the graceful windmills with which 
further by saying that the reading 1 . 
mean is something quite different to 
what is done for “getting up” a sub- 
ject. Remember the thesis-maker 
and be warned. Though of course 
he writes for a living, a novelist 
writes with his heart, for all thei 
great novels have much compassion . 5 
in them. He had best write with his | ; 9 
head as well, with a head somewhat Amidst such surroundings three 
stored with reading, but a | ‘ ha: r=n 
done for the love of it without any 
thought to writing, with no statisti- 
cal object, and let us hope with not 
too great an addiction to facts as 
facts. A man ought to read for years, 
never worry about remembering 
what he has read, make plenty of| ~~ 
notes and tear them up, and then, por us the same cold streamlet 
oe ‘d 


when the moment.comes and the curt 
Through all its eddying coves, the 

; same 

All winds that am the twilight 

7 in whispers of the beauteous world.” 


: 
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Below great elms, white patches, slim islands 
In a sea of night, dance reckiesaly. 

Gold tendrils from the moon cling to the unlit rooms, 
Homes of the\pallid gods that stare in sleep. 

The golden shafts trip to the battered doors, 
Play at the window squares, bu’. go not in. 

These stolid shrines crouch musty black 
Below their jeweled roofs, dumb 
To the light-fancies of the sky. 
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Lately our thoughts have been 
turning to Somersby Rectory, the 
home in which Tennyson was born 
and lived for nearly thirty years. 
Lincolnshire is often said to be 
one of the bleakest and least inter- 
esting counties in England, but it 
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volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science Reading Rooms 
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Where first we gased upon the sky,” 
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Uncle Joe 


By MARJORIE WILSON 


little cottage, thatched with 
brown straw, and sur- 
rounded by heather that stretched 
like a sea into the distance, until 
it merged into dim blue hills and 
tors. Here and there gray rocks 
stood among that purple sea and 
one could almost imagine the heather 
like bright waves splashing against 
their sides, while the peewits wheeled 
overhead like dark land gulls. 
Dicky Bowers, who lived in that 
cottage with his parents and broth- 
ers and sisters, often had thoughts 
like these. And far away below the 
nearest village of Dorn, Dicky would 
sometimes see a thin trickle of smoke 
crawling like a little gray snake to 
the skies, and his heart would beat 
at the sight, for he knew what that 
meant. A train was there—a hurry- 
ing adventure-laden train leading 
away to the busy bustling world, or 
perhaps to the sea. And often as he 
trundled across the moors with his 
brothers and little sisters, his lesson 
books under his arm, he was no 
longer Dicky Bowers on his way to 
school, but a sailor-man, or a tra- 
veler, carrying all his worldly pos- 
sessions in one small bundle, walk- 
ing down the harbor quay from some 
big vessel in a great foreign town. 
. “Like Uncle Joe,” he would 
say to himself. And then in a few 
minutes he would have forgotten his 
dreams and would be laughing and 
playing with his brothers once again. 
The Call of the Wind 
Always Dicky had a longing for 
adventure and romance. And each 
day came and went like the last one 
—going to school—coming from 
school—and at night the winds call- 
ing him across the lonely moor. 
Sometimes up to their cottage door, 
along a straggling white path, would 


come the postman. Not often in- 
deed, for months would go by with- 
out a sign of that blue figure on a 
bicycle, but when he did come there 
was always great excitement at the 
sight of him, even though he had 
been known only to leave some 
printed notice, or post card on his 
arrival. 

But one evening the children saw 
coming up the garden path a sight 
they had never seen before. 

A telegraph boy! 

Mrs. Bowers put down the milk 
jug from which she was pouring 
milk, and went to the door, return- 
ing in a moment with a thin pinkish 
envelope, which she opened before 
the children. Suddenly her eyes 
filled with tears though somehow 
Dieky knew they were not tears of 
sorrow. 

“No answer,” she called to the boy 
outside, who jumped on his bicycle, 
and was soon disappearing into the 
distance over the moorland path. 

For halt a moment Mrs. Bowers did 
not-speak, but sank on to a chair near 
the door, lost in thought. Then she 
suddenly rose, and clapping her hands 
together, spoke to all the children in 
an excited voice. 

“Two of you sleep down here to- 
night. We must make up a bed, your 
bed upstairs will be wanted. Uncle 
Joe will be here by 10.0’clock.” 

Uncle Joe! 


N THE edge of a peaty moor- 
land on Dartmoor, stood a 


t Now, if Dicky’s mother had said 
Peter Pan, Dicky would not have 
been more astounded and certainly 
not more happy. Uncle Joe! Why 
he was the man who had done all the 
things that Dicky spent so much time 
in dreaming about. He had taken up 
his little bundle’ and walked down 
the road into the big world. Hcw 
often and often had he listened to 
his mother talking about him, and 
begged her to tell him more. She 
had told him that for years now she 
had heard nothing of him, and had 
spoken of the difficulties he had been 
in when she had last heard—of his 


much, because of the cost of th 
stamps—and now a telegram! Surely 
only rich people sent telegraias. 
Dicky had never known his mother 
or father to send a telegram or even 
receive one before. 

Anyway what stories he would have 
to tell them, Dicky thought! 

And when Dicky’s father came into 
the room at that moment from dig- 
ging peat on the moor and heard the 
news, he put his hand on his wife's 
shoulder, and smiled at her. 

“Ah well, my dear,” he said to her, 
“Tintes are hard for us, but we will 
welcome him, and he shall share 
what we have.” 

“He will probably arrive back with 
not so much as twopence “in his 
pocket,” Mrs. Bowers answered. “He 
was ever a wild boy, and couldn't 
keep any money he earned for 10 
minutes at a time, and now maybe he 
is coming to us for a home. Weil, 
well, perhaps we shall be able to get 
him a bit of work—And to think of 
seeing my Joe once again!” 

But Dicky was confident that every- 
thing would be all right. People iike 
Peter Pan and Uncle Joe who went 
round the world, and sent telegra:z.s, 
could not be wanting “a bit of work.” 
Citadels fell before them. Kingdoris 
became theirs! And in bed that night 
as he was dropping to sleep, Dicky 
seemed to hear far away some far-off 
bells ringing to welcome Uncle Joe 
across the moor. 


> > + 
When they all met for breakfast 
early in the morning, Uncle Joe-was 
not yet down. The day was a Sunday 
and the sun was shining across the 
heather outside, and the sky was a 
blue cloudless roof. 


+ Mrs. Bowers looked happy, but 
somehow very quiet, as she helped 
the children to their porridge, and 
she sat there, gazing away outside 
the window, as if wandering very 
hard about something. 

“Come now, my dear,” said her hus- 
band, “we have always pulled along 
somehow, and one extra to feed for 
a time won't make much difference. 
He'll maybe get something to do be- 
fore long. I'll make inquiries down to 
Dorn about a job tomorrow.” 

“But his clothes,” said Mrs. Bowers 
— just nothing but rags, and we 
haven’t a spare sixpence for the chil- 
dren even, and I should like to do so 
much for him.” 

But Mrs. Bowers said no more, for 
at that moment the door opened, and 
in walked Uncle Joe. 

The children jumped up and sur- 
rounded him, and then they all sat 
down, and while Uncle Joe ate his 
breakfast, some porridge and a new- 
laid egg—the last one which Mrs. 


Letters and extracts from letters: 


inclosing one with a note to Edmund 


Bowers possessed—Dicky neglected 
his, to take in his dream hero. 
He cértainly looked very mich what 


| Dicky had thought he might—young, 


strong, bronzed, and eyes that looked 
straight into yours, with a laugh be- 
hind them. Yes, that is what Dicky 
kept finding all the time—an almost 
fierce earnestness in them at mo- 
ments, but always that laugh behind 
them. They were laughing at him 
now, for Uncle Joe, who sat next to 
him, was pinching his cheek and ask- 
ing his name. 

“And what are you going to do 
when you are big?” 

“Oh, have adventures,” said Dicky. 
“Lots and lots. I want to go to sea. 
I want to be like you one day. I-—’ 

Uncle Joe stuck out*a big shoe 
from under the table. In it were 
holes, and the edge of his trousers, 


poverty, and his neglect to rita Dicky noticed, was ragged. 
e 


“And dress like me, eh?” The eyes 
were still laughing. 

Yes, he was poor, there was no 
doubt, but he had had a glorious 
time. Dicky was sure of this some- 
how. 

“Mary,” said Uncle Joe suddenly, 
leaning over the table to his sister, 
while those laughing eyes went quite 
solemn, “I believe you have given 
me your share of breakfast. Tell me, 
Mary, are times very hard for you 
just now’? I heard on the way up 
that work was pretty scarce in 
these parts.” 

“Things are bad,” she answered 
quietly, “with my man working on 
half-time for so long—but while 
we've a crust of bread in the house, 
half of it shall be yours, Joe. Isn't 
that right, Father?” 

That's quite right, Mary,” an- 
swered Mr, Bowers. “Until you can 
get work to do, this home is yours.” 

Strange to say, Uncle Joe did not 
reply. In fact, for a full minute he 
did not speak at all. Then he sud- 
denly rose from the table. 


» Unele Joe's Story 

Dicky afterward remembered very 
clearly everything that happened 
then. Uncle Joe stood with his back 
to the little fire, and his eyes were 
very serious for a few moments. 
Then that strange laughing look 
suddenly returned. 


“I have a story to tell the chil- 
dren,” he said, “and you two grown- 
ups as well, if you will listen.” 

Ah! Dicky had guessed he would 
have some stories to tell them, and 
he had begun already! 

“It’s not a long one,” said Uncle 
Joe, “and it's like many another in 
some ways. But it is a true one. 
This is it. . 

“There was a boy once upon a 
time who set out from a little Eng- 
lish cottage to seek adventure, and 
to try and make his way in the 
world, His head was full of dreams, 
and he thought he could do marvel- 
ous things, but he found in the great 
world dreams didn’t count for much. 
They started you off, but after that 
you had to work—like steam—and 
sometimes you had to put up with 
hard knocks. Then you had to laugh 
at these, and start once more build- 
ing up hope again and again. 

“That was the sort of life the boy 
lived until he became a young man, 
| Then at last he got a job in a busi- 
ness in a Canadian town. He worked 
hard, and in time became a fore- 
man, and began to save a bit of 
money, until he actually became al- 
most a rich man, and even had a 
share in the business itself. Then 
when the money began to come in, 
he found friends—or so-called 
friends—collected about him. 
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“The man did some thinking, and 
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(ls be continued) 


The Experiences of Betty Lou 
and Billy Bee 


* 
ter I. 
Chapter ever had. You little folks can help 

The Arrival at the Farm. me find them.” 

ETTY LOU and Billy Bee were Fig be ee aed Mette 
two very little folks who were get to E farm in time to see 
going to spend their first enm- pg 0 * oe and to help 
mer in the country. They had ee 7 Tne) 0 — 

traveled for hundreds of miles on the the — of the garden to a 1 
train and had brought their dig of funny little houses with — 
collie dog with them in the baggage | jittle slanting roofs 4 
car, and now they were nearly there. Now stoop down and look real 
They had passed the little red hard vos can find an 
schoolhouse, the big barn, the wav- exes.” commanded Uncle Henr y 
ing fields of barley, the rambling | a Lou found the first nd 4 
white house, and Mother had even | +, Bun Ree ran Gown th , * 
showed them the horses in the pas- | , — ‘ 2 — Dar tape — ete 
ture on the farm where they were fn 1 2 we. * 
going. they more than enough 
When the train stopped, Betty Lou tor breakfast so they went back to 
gave the porter some money from | ine house, amd were soon enjoying 
her litle red purse and Billy Bee | their first meal at the farm. 
hurried down the platform to greet | (To Be Continued) 
Spotty and relieve a baggage mas- | 
ter of his charge. Spotty was 830 “ 
happy and excited that his tail Sing d Song 
waved like a big plume. Billy Bee | 
had told him seriously many times | 
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that he must be a very good dog, 
for Uncle Henry had lots of sheep 
and they were sometimes afraid of 
dogs when they didn’t behave. But 
Spotty had wagged his tail each 
time to reassure Billy Bee that he 
meant to be very good. 

Of course Betty Lou and Billy Bee 
expected Aunt Phoebe and Uncle 
Henry to be at the train to meet 
them but they were disappointed. 
Mother explained that perhaps they 
hadn’t received their telegram and 
thought that they were coming 
through on a later train. 

They soon found a man who was 
goirg right past the farm on his 
way to work so they all hopped into 
the little car. Then they went 
bouncing gayly over the country road 
and even Spotty who had to sit on 
the floor between the bags was en- 
joying the early morning ride. 

There was a long lane which led 
to the farmhouse. When the little 
car turned in at the mail box they 
could see Aunt Phoebe in the side 
yard and she was feeding her three 
pet lambs. When she saw all the 
hands waving from the sides of the 
car she was surprised indeed. 

“We were hurrying tc get all 
through with our work so that we 


“Yes, we did and we are glad you 
didn’t come to meet us, for the little 
lambs would have had to wait for 
their breakfasts,” answered Billy 


Sing a song of summertime, 


Hours made of gold, 
Four and twenty in a day 
Full as it can hold. 
| When the day is breaking 

| The hours begin to sing. 
| Was there ever finer fare 
| To set before a king? 


Daddy's in the garage 
Cranking up the car; 
Mother’s putting luncheon up 
From the cookie jar; 
Sis and I are at the door 
Waiting for the word? 
Hear it coming? “Honk, hank, oak! 
Our shiny auto-bird! 


Sing a song of summ 
Hours made of gold, 
Four and twenty in a day 
Full as it can hold. 
When the moon is shining, . 
And stars come out to sing, 
Dreams more golden never yet 
Were given to a king! 
C. 6. R 


The Scarlet Bucket and 
His Friend, the Spade 


50 BIGHO! Heigho!” yawned 
| the scarlet Bucket on which 

“A Present From the Sea- 

side” was painted im gold 

“Are you awake, friend 


Lo the ground much ' 


r 
Bee. “What are their names?” 
“Their names are Cookie, Cinder- 
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it on to me. I think it is a splendid neglected her for so ? 
paper. It tells us such a lot of in- to Edmund, Donald. Ed.] long? He 


teresting things. I like to read “The 
Diary of Snubs, Our Dog” and the near Editor: 


aati | 


Washington, D. C. 


| 


Sunset Stories. The Children’s Page 
is full of interesting stories for boys 
and girls, and I must not forget to 
mention the nice stories under the 
column “I Record Only the Sunny 


“A Day at the Seaside” is getting 
exciting. I liked the Sunset Story 
on Aug. 4, and I should like fo see 
an hour glass. “Little Cat” you have 
had once before, and I like it very 


Hours.” much. Mother said that she would | 
I go to Second Church of Christ, | give me all the empty cans she bas, bim. 5 

Scientist, Leeds. There we are taught zo that when I go to the 10-cent| “Oh, my dear, my dear,” he. said, 

about God, good. I am eight years) store J can buy some enamel paint | “ I can help you a Wit, who 


old. h ve helped 80 . ; 0 
For all this I am very 2 to’ m mn Louise 8. — — You shall that he would be just like this. 
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y ¥. [We have had a. en twice be- ' a, BOF ; 
fore, Louise. Did you miss one cf 18 Bl Ove U 

Dear Editor: Brooklyn, N. T. the stories? How many other boys 4 | uc Td 8 
I love Milly-Molly-Mandy and = girls are going to paint cans?— wn cc — 
“Tom Whiskers and the Parrot.” J a 
Please have another story like . 
“Penny Wise.” “Transplanted” is near Editor: 
very good,.but I like girls’ stories I am eight years old, and in the 


better. Kathlene N. 
{But then, you see, the boys like third A grade, I am spending half of 
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The Open Door to College 


vs. the Rush for Diplomas 


S HIGHER education becoming 
too popular? Ten years ago the 
question would hardly have been 
admitted to serious discussion. To- 
day the problem of over-studentiza- | 


tion is confronting virtually every | 
American university, and at the point 
of this mounting demand for college 
training the judgment of educators 
is separating into divergent ways. 

- Clearly the issue rests deeper than 
the circumstances of the phenomenal 
rush for diplomas, the consequently 
congested classrooms, and the ten- 
dency toward more standardized 
teaching processes. The effect of 
these conditions, which rapidly 
passed the normal expansion of our 
educational facilities, was to make 
college entrance requirements much 
more stringent, and to limit regis- 
tration to a decreasing minimum. 

And so the issue reduces itself: 
Shall higher education be for the few 
or the many? The case for the for- 
mer is frequently heard. Among 
others, Harvard, Dartmonth and 
Yale of late have enunciated policies 
for further limitations of enrollment. 
These are autonomous institutions, 
and there is much competent opin- 
jon—perhaps a preponderance of 
opinion—supporting the increasingly 
drastic selection of applicants. But 
while this selectivity continues, that 
body of American youths thus 
turned, for one reason or another, 
from the halls of the academic lab- 
' oratory is likewise multiplying. The 
issue will not down. 

For Greatest Possible Number 


Comes Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, new 


— eo re 


as is physically possible should be 
extended to the seekers of college 
training.” 


Tickets of Entrance 


“Of course, quality is always more 
important than quantity. Quantita- 
tive production tends to a standard- 
ization of mediocrity. I doubt if we 
give enough attention in large stu- 
dent bodies (or anywhere else to- 
day, for that matter), to the su- 
perior student. And yet about the 
most useless man I kriow was able to 
complete the four-year course in one 
of America’s greatest universities in 
three years, with honor. He was able 
to pile away credits like units of 
production in an industrial establish- 
ment. He has one of those kinds of 
intellects that can get the lesson, 
but is good for nothing else. If he 
were exceptional, he would not be 
worth mentioning. The pathetic 


thing about it is that he is typical 
of many who strut through America's 


academic halls with an air of super- 
jority because their “credits” served 
as tickets of admission to an inati- 
tution which denied admittance to. 
others who did not have such “tick- 
ets,” but who, if educated, wou!d 
have been Worth much more to so- 
ciety. 

“Furthermore, I am wondering if 
the denial of a chance to ambitious 
youth to secure ah education is a 
good thing in a democracy. Amer- 
ica’s best name is Opportunity. Do 
we do well if we close the door of 
opportunity for a liberal and useful 
education to those who seek it? But, 
in spite of our theories. something 
will have to be done before long if 
the number of students desiring ad- 
mittance to university education 
keeps on increasing as it has in re- 
cent years. All I am doing is to 
point out that we ought to take into 
account the student’s moral stand- 
ards, his social efficiency and his 
willingness and capacity for hard 
work as well ag the traditional gauge 
of selection.” 


— — 
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Bible Reading * Essential 5 


to the School Curriculum 


By DR. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


a life of Jesus in the grades and up 


DUCATION is defined in the | 
standard dictionary as Big ee, into the high school, making the 


systematic training of the 
mental or moral powers.” That is 
good as far as it goes. But why stop 
with the word “moral?” There a 
higher word, and that is “religion.” 
Education is the healthy and happy 
growth in every right direction of 
all the powers of a human being for 
the purpose of using those powers to 


president of Boston University, who 


help to make a better world. And 


‘among all the powers that man has, 


not only declines to view with alarm the highest faculty is his religious 
the tremendous advances in student | feeling. To shut up that feeling or 


population, but emphatically defends 
the position that higher education 
should be available to the greatest 
possible number. Dr. Marsh, who this 
year succeeded Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin, 
now president of DePauw University, 
speaks as the head of a university 
with a student body of nearly 12,000, 
the largest in New England and one 
of the largest in the country. 

The essential purpose of our 
higher education,” said-Dr. Marsh to 
a representative of The Christian 
Science eMonftor, “is to develop 
competent and useful citizens. Edu- 
eation should contribute to the end 
that men and women will be more 
socially valuable. I am convinced 
that the educability of the average 
youth is such that we may well look 
twice to be sure that we do not 
through artificial and unreliable bar- 
riers of too rigid selectivity reject 
from our colleges the most promis- 
ing and productive material. Only 
the physical limitations of our col- 
leges prevent the acceptance of an 
even larger registration at Boston 
University.” 

The actual growth of the annual 
enrollment in American colleges and 
universities, which Dr. Marsh, for 
one, looks upon as still far beneath 
the point of saturation—if indeed so- 
ciety has a satiability for education 
shows an almost uninterrupted de- 
velopment far in excess of general 
population increases. According to 
the United States Bureau of Education 
the yearly number of college and uni- 
versity students has more than quad- 
rupled in 15 years, a phenomenon ac- 
countable only in a small measure by 
. the relatively small increments in the 
whole population of the country. 
Obviously higher education is being 
sought more and more. 

Demand Increasing . 
“Conflicting trends, however, seem 
to mark the educational slate. On 


numerous hands come indications 
that the movement toward the more 


rigid limitation of registration is 
gaining increasing momentum. While 
students are finding it constantly 
more difficult to obtain the oppor- 
tunity for higher education, the 
evidence also shows that the demand 
for college training is not only main- 
taining its pace, but is exceeding both 
foreeasts and facilities. 

Clearly these opposite trends can- 
not continue indefinitely. It is here 
that educational opinion veers to the 
right and to the left. Said Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, president of Yale 
University: 

“Yale is entering upon a policy 
which will seem to some persons ill- 
advised and tending toward intel- 
lectual snobbery. But we believe 
that Yale can better serve the coun- 
try by keeping its student body with- 
in reachable size, by choosing the 
strongest group she can secure, and 
then giving those the very best 
education that intelligence can de- 


President Marsh contributes a dif- 
fering viewpoint in educational phil- 
osophy. Consider: 

“Youth which seeks higher educa- 
tion should have the opportunity to 
obtain it,” he avers. “The university 
is. for. the student, not the student 


5 for the university. The educability 


shut it out of an education is not 


only a mistake, it is a serious 
blunder. And that blunder is being 
made a part of r educational sys- 
tem not only ia our elementary 
schools by the exclusion of the Bible 
as a text book, but in the higher 
schools as well, where in many of 
them an excess of physical study or 
mechanical courses is far beyond 
any training of the spiritual man, the 
most important and exalted part of 
life. 

The Bible has been shut out of our 
educational system because of nar- 
row-minded definitions of religion. 
The very religion that the Bible 
teaches has been distorted into the- 


ology and creeds and philosophies. 


that the Bible never intended to be 
taught. On account of these dis- 
torted and mistaken definitions, con- 
troversies have arisen over doc- 
trines, and those who have opposed 
the use of the Bible in the schools 
have claimed that its use would lead 
to gross and dangerous heresies and 


error. The State has taken the 
ground based on separation of church 
and state that the public schools 
could not be used as the avenue 
through which religious instruction 
ht be given, with the conse- 
quences that as far as the public 
schools in the United States are con- 
cerned we have practically no teach- 
ing of the most vital truths, the very 
things that make boys und girls the 
best men and women. 
Clear Resulis 

In other words we have denied to 
education that which ought to lie at 
the very heart of it, because we have 
not dared to trust our teachers to 
teach the heart of all learning. Of 
course if they are not qualified to 
teach religious truths, that opens up 
a serious question about our entire 
educational program in America, and 
ought to raise some of the most 
grave questions concerning the abil- 
ity of those who teach Johnny and 
Mary anything. 

I believe that the Bible could be 
used in our public schools and that 
it ought to be, and that if it were 
so used we would be able at the 
close of a definite period to regis- 
ter the clear resulta in character 
and conduct of the next generation 
after the Book began to be used. 

We could start with the Life of 
Jesus, taking it from one of the 
Gospels.. What harm could possibly 
come to any teacher or pupil, men- 
tal or moral or any other way, by 
reading that matchless story of the 
best person that ever lived? It seems 
to me like the greatest travesty on 
education to permit the teacher to 
take Johnny and Mary through les- 
sons about the commonplace men 
and women of history, or even to 
to teach them the biographies of 
American and English authors, and 
compel them to read about them and 
study their writings, and then not 
to be permitted to say one word 
about the most interesting and beau- 
tiful character in all the world’s 
history, 

Behavior and Conduct 


The -teachings of Jesus are not 
theological, but the very essence of 
behavior and conduct. And if there is 
one thing the world needs today it is 
conduct. The life of Jesus is a con- 
stant textbook on how to behave. To 
shut it out of the course in educa- 


study one of the required courses. 
There has been no objection worth 
mentioning from any source. Why 
should the study of the most exalted 
Teacher of all time be a subject of 
discussion or debate? The same 
teachers who teach Johnny and Mary 
in the public schools are often foum 
teaching them in the church Sunday 
schools. If they are competent to 
teach them there they ought to be as 
competent to teach them on Monday 
and Tuesday. If the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools would 
lead to gross error and trouble, it is 
time we found out what a terrible 
book this old Bible is. There is no 
trouble with the old Book. The 
trouble is with those who have misin- 
terpreted it, and make k teach what 
it never intended. 

I am in favor of the introduction 
of the Bible in reading classes and 
in the teaching of any truth in it that 
affects human welfare and conduct. 
I am willing to trust any teacher in 
Kansas to teach my boy or girl in 
a study of a life of Jesus the things 
that will make them better citizens. 
And I not only am tremendously in 
favor of such a_ teaching in the 
schools, but I firmly believe that the 
American people who want -their 


children to be taught the greatest | 


lessons of life will be able to bring 
about such a change in our old edu- 
cational system that the Bible will 


be read in every school, and the lite 
of Jesus will be made the pattern # 


and guide for Johnny and Mary and 
remain with them long after the 
other studies have been forgotten. 
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Stockholm, Sed. 
Special Correspondence 


N THR top of the Knippo Bill, 
near Inején, in Dalecariia, lies} 
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A Dalecarlian School for Homecraft 
e eee 
@ thorough and practical | 
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tan. of the word, although the diphthong 


ne which range like huge waves on the 
horizon. 


opportunity to indulge in Winter The novel and interesting thing 
sports in beautiful surroundings. It about Siterg 
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Kind of Newspaper the People Prefer 


of paper, but left hfs name off so 


Minneapolis, Minn, 

Special Correspondence 
SYMPOSIUM held in an au- 
thor’s quarters on Beacon Hul 
in Boston elicited the following 
remark from an editor of a well 
known Boston newspaper: “We 
should congratulate the publishers 
of The Christian Science Monitor for 
the clean news they have given their 
readers, But there is room for only 
one Monitor. The public wants sen- 
sational news and crime stories. 
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2 Training of Thought in 
|New System of Stenography 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Special Correspondence 
SYSTEM of stenography and 
A typewriting so simple that it 
can be mastered by the aver- 
age student in from 30 to 60 days is 
claimed to have been perfected by 
Ameen Karam of Oklahoma City. It 
is being taught in 50 schools and by 
correspondence courses throughout 

the United States and in Canada. 

The stenography best may be 
termed “abbreviated longhand,“ for 
letters of the alphabet, rather than 
strokes and curves are used to desig- 
nate the words. The system is appli- 
cable to all languages with but little 
variation. While it has been taught 
sinte 1919, the system has been ap- 
plied only to the English language, 
but within a short time Mr. Karam's 
first texts in the Spanish will be 
avalilabie. 

Only 60 definable rules and 50 
word signs are taught; each of these 
has no exceptions, thus simplifying 
the method for both stenography and 
for typewriting. As a result of these 
rules and signs, an average of 1 1-16 
letters is used for each word. The 
first 276 words of the Declaration of 
Independence are written at an aver- 
age of 1% letters per word. The 
words are shortened by sound, sylla- 
bes, and contractions. 

A student first is taught to distin- 
guish between syllables, diphthongs, 
and marks of punctuation. In several 
instances a single letter represents 
a syUable or word, while for others, 
the apostrophe, comma, period, two 
periods, an underline, and both smail 
and capital letters are used. 

Since there are so few rules, the 
memory is not taxed, and notes of 
one student are read easily by an- 
other. In comparison tests with the 
stroke system of shorthand, it has 
been determined that any Karam 
student can transcribe the notes of 
another, while the “stroke” students 
have been unable to transcribe fiu- 
ently and with speed. 

Mr. Karam works on the theory 
that the single vowel is not the body 


frequently is. 

Teaching of typewriting follows 
almost the same theory as that of 
stenography. Only three lessons are 


From nearly every window 
in the home some part of this 
glorious scenery is seen, giving it a 


lintan is that this 

was originally a mountain 

and that the small storehouses 

built on feet, that once belonged to 
the dairy, have been transformed 
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Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the News 


Skane (skö“- neh), or Scania, an 
old province of south Sweden, 
now included in the lans ot 
Malmöhus and Christianstad. 


an arm of the Zuider Zee, 
formerly extending to Bever- 
wijk, but now in great part 
drained. The Amstel flows 
into it on the south, and at 
the confluence is the city of 
Amsterdam. 


Elsteddfed (ais-tédh*’-vid) (a 
session), an assembly of Welsh 
bards, minstrels, and literati, 
for contests in oratory, harp- 
ing, singing, and poetry. The 
institution ig traced to the 
twelfth century, but the pres- 
ent form of it is a nineteenth 
century revival. 


Simeon (or Simon) Stylites 
(sti-ll-tés) (from otihos, 3 
pillar), a Syrian ascetic of the 
fifth century, who for many 
years lived on top of « 60-foot- 
high pillar a yard in diameter, 
without ever descending and 
without shelter. 


Basel (bah’-zel) (also Basle and 
Bale), an agricultural and 
manufacturing canton in the 
northwest of Switzerland. 


nn has sound of th in “then.” 


spelling, punctuation and pronunci- 
ation. 


The normal student begins 


both typewriting and stenography at 
the same time and should finish both 
courses at the same time. 
The secret of Mr. Karam’s system 
is the training of the thought, rather 
than the hands, he explains. “No one 
can train the fingers to do anything 
without training the mind first,” he 
explains. 


mind already has been 


“The 
trained to spell, read and pronounce 
words of the language by syllables; 
therefore, it is logical that type- 
writing or stenography be taught in 
acc.rdance with the syllables.” 

While Mr. Karam advertises and 
agrees to teach students both stenog- 
raphy and typewriting in 30 to 60 
dars, he requires only one hours 


the pocket, so that a student may 
study them while on the train er on 


schools unten States 
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DECIDE TITLES 


Leaders Hold Their Places 
Through First Week of 
American Roque Tourney 


WINONA LAKE, Ind., Aug. 9 (Spe- 
cial)—The second week of the national 
roque tournament opened here today 
with the leaders in all divisions well 
bunched, and with unexpected upsets 
likely to change the position of the 
pace setters in the American Roque 
League at any time. A. B. Argenbright 
of Kansas City, Mo., with an average 
of 311-7 points, leads the first divi- 
sion. After winning six straight games, 
he was defeated Saturday night by 
FT. E. Markham of Bradentown, Fia., 
by a score of 32 to 26. Armenbright has 
lost only six points. Lester M. Clark 
of Chicago, in nine games, has main- 
tained an average of 30 8-9 being only 
10 points short of a perfect score. His 
only defeat so far has been at the 
hands of Hiram Haydn of Cleveland, 
by a score of 32 to 22. 

Mr. Haydn, since his upset in the 
game with C. C. Davis of Columbus, 
O., 32 to 0, has played perfect roque. 
He has won nine games, one defeat 
being the shutout by C. C. Davis and 
the other in a 32-to-27 score to C. W. 
Davis of New Castle, Pa. A. G. Buffam 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who won the 
semiannual tournament by defeating 
A. S. Denny of Long Beach, Calif., last 
February, started play Saturday after- 
noon and lost 13 points to C. W. Davis, 
in his second game. Buffam, despite 
his poor start, is expected to be a con- 
tender for the division leadership. His 
games with Clark and Haydn are ex- 
pected to have much bearing on the 
cutcome of the tournament. 

The first two games of the series for 
the Gates-Underhill Diamond Medal 
were staged before a great crowd Sat- 
urday night. The medal is held by 
A. G. Buffum. Hiram Haydn, the chal- 
lenger, won both games, 32 to 3, and 
32 to 15. Four out of seven games will 
decide the match. After disposing. of 
Mr. Buffum, the present United States 
champion, in two successive games. 
Mr. Haydn won easily in a third ex- 


hibition game from Herbert Sime of 
Chicago, 1921 national champion and | 
former diamond-medal holder. Sime is | 
not playing in the tournament, but was 
a visitor. 

The fourth game in the seven-game | 
series for the C. G. Williams Trophy | 
Cup was won Saturday night by C. R. 
Zimmerman of Warsaw, Ind., over Ar- 
genbright, the challenger. Each player | 
now has won two games. 

Noah Dibble of Bradentown, Fia.., | 
was still leading the second division | 
when the second week's play started; | 
but he is being pressed hard by M. E. | 
Heynes of Long Beach, Calif., and 
Joseph Hansman of Warsaw, Ind. Mr. 
Dibble has won nine out of 10 games, 
losing only six points and maintaining 
an average of 312-5. Mr. Heynes has 
won eight out of 10 games, losing 12 
points and having an average of 30 4-5. 
Mr. Hansman has won 10 games and 
lost two and his average is 30 1-12. He 
has lost 23 points. Mr. Heynes has 
played Mr. Dibble, winning 32 to 26. 


i 


; 
i 
; 
} 
1 


Dibble will have an important bearing 
on the division leadership. 

Two players ended the first week un- 
defeated in the third division. They 
are A. S. Cleveland of Benton, III., 
who has won six games, and E. 
Prebel of Chicago, who has won four 
games. D. J. Kearney of Chicago, is 
in third place with only nine points 
lost in five games and Mrs. T. D. 
Reeder of Long Beach, Calif., is next 
with 18 points lost in eight games. 

No games were played Sunday, but 
the contests were carried on until 
nearly midnight Saturday. The sum- 


mary: . 
FIRST DIVISION 

A. G. Buffum, Los Angeles, Cal. / 32; 
W. A. Rounds, Cleveland, 3. 

A. B. Argenbright, Kansas City, Mo., 
32; B. G. Blanchard, Glenellyn, III., 28. 

C. W. Davis, New Castle, Pa., 32; A. G. 
Buffum, Los Angeles, 19. 

W. H. H land, Peoria, III., 32; E. J. 
Blanchard, Chicago, 7. 

. . d. Chicago. 32; 
n Campbelistown, O., 19. 

C. R. Zimmerman, Warsaw, Ind., 32; 
B. S. Blanchard, Glenellyn, 18. 

C. W. Davis, New Castle, 32; W. H. 
Hoagland, Peoria.“ 7. 

C. W. Davis, New Castle, 32; B. G. 
Blanchard, Glenellyn, 5. 

A. G. Buffum, Los Angeles, 32; W. H. 
Hoagland, Peoria, 5 


Barney 


r ‘ 

F. E. Markham, Bradenstown,. Fla., 32; 
Kansas City,. 26. 

. Good 


A. P 
hue, Chicago, 13. 
C. C. Davis, Columbus, O., 32: W. E. 
Gilbert, Chi 0. * 1 1 
rd, Glenellyn. 32; F. E. 
Beach, C 


B. Gi — 
5 al., 20. 


Turner, Long 
SECOND DIVISION 


M. H. Pence, New Paris, O., 32; 
Swisher, Campbelistown, O., 26. 

M. E. ne bo ch, Cal., 32; 
Mrs. A. L. Whitney, Cumberland Center, 


ble, Bradenstown, Fia., 32: 
4 . Bradenstown, Fla, 26 
ame : 


s W. 
nett., Westerville, O., 8. 


* 
ba 


Neel, Newpor „ 22; H. . 
Charles. Marion, Ind., 12. 
Joseph Hansman, Warsaw, Ind., 32; 
L. A. Chamberlain, Pitttsfield, 19, 
R He, 32; W. C. 


Whitney. Cumberland Center, 7 
H. H. Woods, Cleve 
ble, Bradenstown, 26. 
James Wood, Chi 
man, Philad 
E. L. Vane 
me Ch Sanit Pi tafield, 32 R. 
am n, Pit 3, 
Edwards, ny ere 18. a ite 1 
nett, Westerville, 6 
4 Ackersen, Westerville, O., 32; 8 
Campbelistown, 13. 
Hansman, Warsaw, 32; H. I. 
utauqua, 9. 
THIRD DIVISION 
A. 8. Cleveland, Benton, In., 32: Mrs. 
T. D. Reeder Beach, Calif., 14. 


Herr, 


Aad 


Williams, Westerville, G., 18. N 
C. K. Klick. Cherokee, Okla., 32; H. N. 
Westville, 21. 


R. 
R. ¢ 
Richard 

D. J. Kearney 
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Goals Benson 6, Gerhardt 5, Greenwald 
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Soldiers Capture 
Junior Title Again 
Defeat Bryn Mawr Four, 16-6, 


by Playing Great Polo in 
Final Game 


UNITED STATES JUNIOR POLO 
CHAMPIONS 
1900—Country Club, Philadelphia. 

1901— Rockaway. 


1902— Rockaway. 
1903—Lakewood, 

1904— Rockaway. 

1905—Bryn Mawr. 

1906—Bryn Mawr, Freebooters. 
1907—Bryn Mawr. 

1908—New Haven. 

1909—New Haven. 
1910-—Myopia 2nd. 

1911—Bryn Mawr. 
1812—-Cooperstown. 
1913—Coeperstown. 
1914-—Meaduwbrook Magpies. 
Bryn Mawr. 
Meadowbrook zrd. 
Meadowbrook. 

Bryn Mawr Fox Hunters. 
-Meadowbdbrook Fox Hunters. 


RYE. N. V. Aug. 9 (Special)—Once 
again the United States Army polo 
team has captured the junior title of 
the United States, making the fourth 
time since 1922 that the Army has held 
the title, winning the first in 1922 und 
successfully defending in 1923, but be 
Midwick four won in 1924 and the 
Army returned to power in 1925 and 
again Saturday by defeating the Bryn 
Mawr representatives, by a score of 16 
to 6 on the Westchester-Biltmore Club 
grounds here. 

Not only did the Army officers show 
superior to the Bryn Mawr horsemen 
in every department of play but they 
more than surprised their own follow- 
ers by their fine showing. Capt. Charles 
H. Gerhardt was the star of the day 
and played one of the best games seen 
on the field in some time. 

In only one chukker did the Officers 
fail to score while Bryn Mawr missed 
scoring in two periods. The second 
chukker practically decided the out- 
come when the Soldiers ran in four 
goals. Later they scored two goals in 
each of the last four sessiona. The 
players on the Bryn Mawr four were 
admittedly not quite up to their usual 
The summary: 

U. S. ARMY BRYN MAU R 
No. I—Licut. G. C. Benson. M. Belmont 
No. 2—Capt. C. H. Gerhardt. R. K. Gatins 
No. Z— Maj. H. D. Chamberlain 

Barclay McFadden 

Back—Maj. K. C. Greenwald 
G. H. Earle 3d 
Score—U. S. Army 16, Bryn Mawr 6. 

2 for Army; Earle 2 
dden, Belmont for Bryn 
I. Holman. 


3, Chamberlain 
Gatins 2. McFa 
Mawr. Referee—Capt.§ 0. 

Time—Eight 7m. chukkers. 


IN TWO EVENTS 


Captures Championship Sin- 
gles Sculls and Senior 
Quarter Mile 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9 (#)— 
Walter N. Hoover of the Undine Barge 
Club, aside from retaining his United 
States sculling championship in the 
third and fina) day of the Sesquicen- 
tennial regatta on the Schuylkill, also 
won the national senior quarter-mile 
dash title. 

Undine oarsmen, coached by Hoover, 
also gained national titles in senior 
145-pound singles and senior doubles. 
C. W.. Coulston was the winner in the 
lightweight sculls and W. L. Nelson 
and R. H. Agnew, triumphed in the 
doubles. ' 

Philadelphia crews won 11 of the 13 
national championships in the three- 
day regatta, New York A. C., In inter- 
mediate eights and Detroit Boat Club 
in senior 145-pound eights, being the 
enly out-of-town oarsmen to return 
with tities. 

Joseph Wright's Penn A. C. senior 
eight-oared shell won by a length and 
three-quarters from the first New 
York A. C. eight, which had several 
lengths on the Union Boat Club of 
Boston. The winners did the national 
mile and a quarter course in 6m. 29s. 

Hoover's margin over W. E. Gilmore | 


gies, was a lengih and a half, wi 
ussell Codman Jr., of Boston, five 
lengths back, and „ the new 
nssociation singles champion, far in 
the rear. ; 

In the quarter-mile dash, Hoover 
had but a half to spare over 
Joseph Wright Jr., of the Penn A. C., 
and virtually won the race by getting 
a remar start. 5 


Undine Barge Club won the Jullus 


Club was second, and Penn. A. C., 
third. The latter organization won the 
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SMITH WINNER 
OF OPEN TITLE 


Plays Brilliant Golf on the 
Last Day of Canadian 
ourney 


MONTREAL, Que., Aug. 9 (Special) 
A heavy downpour of rain which be- 
gan soon after the leaders for the 
Canadian open golf championship had 
started their fourth and final rounds at 
the Royal Montreal Club on Saturday 
afternoon, and which at times as- 
sumed the dimensions of a torrent, 
completely soaking players and mem- 
bers of the galleries, flooding the low 
parts of the undulating greens and 


making the course exceedingly heavy, the Women's Amateur Athletic Union | 
of the United States swimming cham- 


was a big factor in eliminating some | 
of the leading contenders from the 


1 


struggle for the title and possesslon 


of the Rivermead Cup, and spoiled to New York in the final day's events of | 
' 
Norelius of the W. 8. 


a certain extent the expected climax | 
in the greatest golf championship ever 
staged in the Dominion. As it waa, | 
the three days’. play provided a bril- | 
liant struggle. 

To cap it all, the victory of McDon- , 
ald Smith who came from third place, 
three atrokes behind the leaders at the 
fifty-fourth hole, to three strokes in 
front of his nearest rival at the. end, 
was a very popular one, and outside of 
a Canadian victory, which might have 
been for but was not expected, | 
it is unlikely that a more popular win 
her could have been returned. John 
Farrell dropped 11 strokes to the new | 
champion on the final 18 holes, while | 
Eugene Serazen, who was setting the | 
pace with Farrell at the three-quarter | 
mark dropped six. 

Almost from the start it looked like | 
a battle between Smith, Farrell and 
Sarazen, with Leo H. Deigel making 
an attempt to win his third straight | 
title and establish a new record in 
nat 1 championships, and Joseph | 
Turnesa being in the race at all times. 
and several others being in positions 
to oust any of the fancied ones from 
their front rank position if they should | 
slip momentarily. . | 

At the end of the first round Farrell | 
and Sarazen were setting the pace with 
69's each and Smith in third place. On 
Friday night, Farrell with 140, was 
one stroke in front of Sarazen, and | 
Smith was in a tie for Afth with 144. | 
At noon on Saturday Farrell and 
Sarazen were again deadlocked with 
210's, Smith had 213 to hold third place, 
Turnesa was fourth with 214 and 
Deigel fifth with, 216. Smith had passed 
both Turnesa and Deigel who were 
tied for third place with 143s at the 
half way station. 

On Saturday Farrell and Sarazen 
were paired, az were Deigel and 
Turnesa and Smith and Charies 
Murray, the Royal Montreal Club's 
professional, and these three matches 
attracted large galleries in the morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

The morning play of the six was 
brilliant despite the fact the course 
was heavy from a steady rain during 
the night. Murray and Smith had 
turned for home, Sarazen and Farrell 
were on the sixth hole and Deigel and 
Turnesa on the fourth when the rain, 
after plenty of warning, came. Mur- 
ray and Smith came along without any 
slump, both turning in 70's, each hav- 
ing a birdie 3 on the home hole; but 
the other two pairs fell off in their 
play during the rain and the expected 
close finish did not materialize, the re- 
sult being definite when Sarazen and 
Farrell were at the fifteenth hole. At 


were at the 
a 32 to tie Smith and these 
under the cir- 
a 


were 5 result was known 
over an hour before they came in. 
MacDonald Smith, by his brilliant 


h. was 

in par figures and his total for the 72 

holes, 9 under par, added the Canadian 
national to his steadily growing list. 

Sarazen, if he had been more fortu- 


nate on the morning round, might have 
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New World Record 
by Miss Norelius 
Shortens Time in Half-Mile— 


Women’s S. A. Captures 
Team Title 


WOMEN’S SWIMMING TEAM 
STANDING 


Tilinols A. 
Philadeiph 
sadena 
Brookline 8. 
Cleveland 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9 (#)—Two 
more world’s records fell before the 


Women's Swimming Association of 


plonshipe in the Sesquicentennial lake 


pool Saturday. 

Miss Martha 
A., national quarter-mile champion, 
added another crown to her collection 
when she won the half-mile title in 
world's record time. Miss Norelius, 


‘using the same American crawl with 


which Miss Gertrude Ederle conquered 
the Engieh Channel, swam the half in 
Im. 47 1-5e., 11 seconds faster than 
Miss Ethel McGary'’s time in the 1925 
championships at Detroit. 

Miss Agnes Geraghty, W. . A. 
breast stroke expert and holder of al- 
most every American ‘breast stroke 


mark., swam the fastest 220 yards over 


a long course in her career in repeat- 


ing her 1925 triumph yesterday, She their lant two games while the 


was timed in Im. 29 1-58., 31-5 seconds 
faster than her own mark, which was 
established at Detroit last year. 
Eartier in the day a third member of 
the W. 8. A. team, Miss Esther Foley, 
won the plain and fancy high diving 
title. These three first-place victories, 


coupled with a sprinkling of seconds 


and thirds, gave the Manhattan club 
an overwhelming margin of 63 points 
to win the team trophy. 

Miss Norellius’s victory in the half- 
mile was impressive. She set a fast 
pace, which only three of the field 
could maintain with any degree of 


success. Miss Florence C , 13-year- 
l old member of the Carn 


le Library 
team, finished five yards behind the 
W. 8. A. mermaid, with Mise Ethel 
McGary, the 1925 champion, third. 

Miss Geraghty was out in front at 
the start of the 226-yard breast stroke 
event and she was never headed. Misa 
Mathilda Shurick of the W. 8. A. 
placed second in this event with an- 
cther W. 8. 4. representative, Miss 
Adelaide Lambert, third. 

Misa Esther Foley of the W. 8. A. 
team aoe a 1 — the 
plain a ancy contests. 
Miss Carol Fletcher of — 2 — 


was second and Louise Davidson 
* 2 — d 23 Ger 
ina eat— * 
1 W. S. A.; Mise 6 
. B. A, second: Mise Adelaide Lam- 
bert, W. 8. A., third. Time—3m. 29%. 
(New world’s record). 
$80-Yard Free Style Swim—Won dy 
ha Norelius, W. & X.; Miss 


— second: M Kt hel Sedans 

; ary. 
W. 8. A., third. Time—lim. ‘T%s. (New 
world's record 


. : . 
High Dive, Fancy and Plain—Won by}. 


Mias Esther W. 8. K. 75.68 ts, 
patna rol Fletcher 
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‘speedy strokes of the mermaids of the 


| Philadeiphia 6, Chricago 5. 
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might just as well concede the pennant | 


INDIANS HAVE 
SMALL CHANCE 
Speaker's Club Still Has 


the Big Margin of 9½ 
Games to Overcome 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


New York 
Cleveland ... 
are , 


St. Louls 
Boston 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
St. Louis 6, Boston 2. 
Detroit 6, New York 4. 
Philadeiphia 3, Chicago 2. 
Chicago 1, Philadelphia 0. 
| Cleveland & Washington 5. 
Washington 9, Cleveland 2. 
RESULTS SUN DAN 
Roaton 4, St. Louis 2 


=. 


Detroit 8 New York 4. 


Cleveland 7, Washington 4. 
GAMES MONDAY 

Boston at St. Lowis, 

New York at Detroit. 

Wreshiagios at Cleveland, 

Phitadeiphia at Chicago. 


The problem of reducing the lead of 
the New York Yankees in the Amer- 
ican League is growing more difficult 5 
to solve. Cleveland, apparently the 
only hope of anti-New ork fans 
failed in the New York series and won 
only one out of three. By capturing 
ankees 
were losing their last two to Detroit. 
Cleveland atoned for ita two defeats by 
New York but this has done little 
toward reducing the Yankees’ margin. 
the mam thing in the race. Uniess 
Cleveland holds ite winning yp and 
New York remains in its pr t losing 


oie panels 


Californians Win 
the Leading Honors 


Five of the Six Players in 
Doubles Victories From 
. That State 


SEABRIGHT, N. J., Aug. 9 (Special) 
~The jubilee invitation tennis tourna- 
ment, held by the Seabright Lawn 
Tennis and Cricket Club to celebrate 
the fiftieth year of its existence, as 
the rst exclusively tennis club of the 
United States, came to a glorious end 
on Saturday, when the three doubles 
were completed on the Rumson 
Road courts. 

Californians filled most of the places 
in the victorigus column, the winning 
teams in the men's doubles and 
women's doubles coming from that 
section, while the winners in the mixed 
doubles were divided, coming from 
California and New York. 

The most brilliant performance that 
William M. Johnston of San Francisco, 
has staged in the many years that he 
has been one of the leading players at 
Seabright, came on Saturday in the 
finals of the men’s doubles. Playing 
with. a new partner, Edward G. 
Chandler, in place of Clarence J. 
Griffin, with whom he won permanent 
possession of the Seabright doubles 
challenge bowls last year, the little 
siar of the Pacific coast exhibited a 
brand of tennia that he has hitherto 
reserved for the moat crucial moments 
of his Davis Cup and United States 
singles matches. Neither R. Norris 2d, 
nor Vincent Richards, the national 
champions, who were on the other 
side of the net from Johnston and 
Chandler, was able to make any head- 
way againat the drives that Johnston 
sent against them. Chandler was also 
good, his services playing a large part 
in the result, but it was Johnston's 
victory. The score was , 1—6, 9—7, 
6—1. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Ryan, the former 
doubles partner of Mile. Suzanne Leng- 


run for some time to come, followers 


to Miller J. Hugging and his steady 
corps of home run hitters. 

A week ago the Yankees were lead- 
ing Cleveland by nine games. Today. 
they are ahead by 9% games. This will 
never do if Clevelund plans to get 
within striking distance of the top. 
The Yankees are not moving fast. They 
won only three out of seven games 
last week, an average that even a 
second-division club should be able to 
maintain. Cleveland, however, with 
this opportunity of reducing the big 
margin of the Yankees, failed’ at the 
crucial moment and won only three 
out of eight. And this came imme- 
diately after the Indians had won 22 
out of 30 games. 


Clubs Keep Even Paces 
Cleveland is apparently the only 


d 
b 


5 


rid 


mixed doubles final, Les Ryan and 


len, was a member of the winning team 
in both of the other doubles finals. 
With Miss Gose as her partner in he 
women's doubles, she was the major 
performer in defeating Mrs. Franklin 
I. Mallory and Miss Katherine P. Por- 
ter by a score of 6—1, —3, and in the 


Cranston W. Holman, United Smies 
junior champion, defeated Miss Helen 
N. Willis and Edward G. Chandler. 
3—6. 6—3, 6—0. The summary: 
SEABRIGHT INVITATION MEN'S 
TENNIS DOUBLES—Final Round 
William M. Johnston, San 
rd G le 


New York, and R. Norris Williams, 2d, 
ia, 6—3, 1—6, —7. 6—1. 


WOMEN'S DOUBLES—Final Round 


| New Vork. 
New York 


Year 
Philadelphia, | 
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BOLSTAD DEFEATS 
VETERAN FOR TITLE 


Minneapolis Lad Beats Kauff- 
mann, 3 and 2, in Public 
Links’ Golf Play 


BUFFALO, N. T., Aug. 9 P~ 
Lester Bolstad of Minneapolis won the 
United States public links champion- 
ship Saturday by defeating Carl F. 
Kauffmann, Pittsburgh. 3 and 2. 

It was no victory for the 
Minneapolis youth, who is just 18 years 
old and was playing in his second 
national tournamient. Although Kauff- 
mann was never in the lead, he came 
from 5 down in the morning round to 
square the match at the twenty-fifth 
hole. 

The Pittsburgh player 


in the crisis at the twenty-seventh | 
hole. Kauffmann had a 3-foot putt | 


to make, to take the lead with a birdie | 


two. The putt refused to drop and 

never again did the veteran of four 

national public links tournaments | 

have a chance to break through his | 

opponents game. The summary: | 
Morning Round 


4 

* 4 * 
4 
3 


110 
4 
3 
‘ 


improved | 
greatly as he went along but failed | 


CARDINALS HAVE 
CHANCE TO WIN 
St. ete Now in Second 


Place Ready to Challenge 
Champions for the Lead 


* 


— 
* 


Brooklyn . a 
Boston * * 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Boston 2, Pittsburgh . 
Boston 2, Pittsburgh 6 „ innings). 
Cincinnati 11, New York °. 
New York . — 1. 


At. , 7 
Chicago 6, Philadeiphia 5. 

RESULTS SUNDAY 
St. Louls 3, Brookiyn 2 


* 


New York 6, Cincinnati . 
GAMES MONDAY 


St. Louis at Boston. 
Pittsburgh at Brooklyn 

Cincinnati at Philadelphia (2 games. 
Chicago at New York 


* 


Slipping into second place over the 
week-end, the St. Louls Cardinals now 
stand ready to challenge the lead of 
the Pittsburgh world champions. Rec- 


New Champions 
for Two L. S. Titles 


Junior and Boys’ .. Tennis 
Singles Start at Chicago 


U. & JUNIOR TENNIS CHAMPIONS 
(SINGLES) 


. ir. ......C. W. Holman 
1925—C. W. Holman. ..Harris Coggeshall 
” (DOUBLES) 


Lott 
. Hin 
NATIONAL BOY'S CHAMPIONS 
(SINGLES) 
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H. 1. Johnson 
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ognized before the season opened a« a 
strong first-division club, the Cardinals 
have proved their ability to stay near 
the top all season and with @ record 
| of six straight victories to their credit. 
it is evidently going to take some real 
— to stop them from taking the 
end. 

The fact that St. Louis is the only 
city in the major leagues that nas 
never staged a World Series makes 
the present spurt of the Cardinals at 
this period, one of the most interest- 
ing occurrences that could take place 
in the major leagues. Fans who have 
watched the Cardinals closely cam eas 
ily perceive that one of the biggest 
reasons for the showing of the team 
is Manager Hornsby’s p and 
good fellowship with his plays. 
Hornsby was out of the game for a 
brief period and since his return the 


all contestants a genuine race. Many 
believe that the Cardinals are stronger 
than Pittsburgh. Hornsby himself 
frankly stated that his club is a better 
organton tion than the world champions 
in pitching, fielding and hitting. 


Cardinals Two Games Behind 
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DR. L. W. AUSTIN 
GIVES RESULTS 
OF STATIC TEST 


Summary Shows Informa- 


tion About Atmospher- 
ics Is Meager 


For 20 years Dr. L. W. Austin, 


» head of the Laboratory for Special 


Radio Transmission Research of the 
Bureau of Standards, has been ex- 
ploring into mysteries of static— 
that phenomenon in the atmosphere 
that is such a disturbing factor in 
radio reception. It is so baffling that 
it defies a plausible explanation and, 
after 20 years of research, Dr. Austin 
boldly admits that the information 
about static is very meager. Knowl- 


4 ade relating to atmospheric dis- 


turbances is sa_scant that he sums 
it all up in nine phrases: 

(J) In general, atmospherics are 
stronger at the longer wavelengths. 
(2) Except for the effects of local 
Storms, they are nearly ‘always 
stronger in the afternoon and ‘night, 
while for the higher frequencies this 
increase in strength is confined usu- 
aly to the night alone. (3) They are 
stronger in summer than in winter, 
(4, in the South and in the North, 


@ and (5) on the land than on the 


* 


„ 


, oceah. (6) A large proportion of 
them appear to be directive; that is, 
to come from definite regions, or 
centérs, as mountain ranges, rain 
areas, or thunderstorms. It is also 
reasonably certain that (7) at least 
most of the long-wave disturbances 


travel along the earth with a prac- 


lically vertical wave front, like the 
signals; (8) that a considerable por- 
tion are oscillatory in character, 
though a certain portion are non- 
oscillatory and give rise to shock 
oscillations in the antenna at all 
wavelengths; afd (9) that disturb- 


ances sometimes occur simultane- 


ously at station thousands of miles 
apart. ' 

“It is undoubtedly true that thun- 
derstorms produce many atmospher- 
ics, but it is not by any means cer- 
— that the lightning flashes them- 
selves are alway the actual sources. 
There is a "Widely prevaling idea 
among radio operators that the light- 
ning ‘flash often produces. only a 
— ‘click in the telephone re- 
ceivers. I have made some Observa- 
tions during thunderstorms, using a 
coupled circuit with rectifying vac- 
cum tube and galvanometer, which 
indicated that lightning flashes, even 
within three or four miles, were not 


_ 88 powerful in their effects on the 
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hey. 


had only receivers. 


- drill by the infantry was duplicated 


in the air. 


—— 


© Herbert Fhotes 


URING the recent war the writer had the privilege of piloting cne of the first experimental radio- 
equipped airplanes using radio voice transmission for orders to fiers. At the time there were five planes 
in a formation, the leading plane of 0 “V" formation having the transmitter, while the other ships 


Maneuvers were carried out with 00. and the same accuracy and effectiveness * ordinary ground 
At the great British airdrome at Henden this same thing was 
recently tried ont with the public joining in the event by means of loudspeakers, which clearly carried the 
commands to all parts of the field. As the planes flew overhead and a command was given, the public could see 
the ships move at the same moment they were hearing the words. 


The plane in the accompanying a 
graph was one of those participating in the event. V. D. H. 


being measured in America, either 
by direct estimates of the average 
disturbance strength, or by measur- 
ing the strength of signal which can 
be read through the disturbances. 

“On thé Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of the United States, except for oc- 
casional local thunderstorms, very 
little certain connection has been 
noticed between the direction of the 
‘atmospheric disturbances and rain 
Areas. On the Atlantic coast, the 
main disturbances seem to come 
roughly from the southwest, but it 
seems uncertain whether the sources 
are in the Allegheny Mountains or 
much farther removed, perhaps in 
Yucatan.. Experiments reported by 
the Navy Department in New 
Orjeans have indicated the more 
southerly 

“Unfortanately, very few U 
tion experiments have been made in 
America for fixing the exact posttions 
of sources of atmospherics. In 
cases, therefore, the direction | all 
that is known. 

“Observations made at a 
‘Wis., by Professor Terry of thé Un- 
AN. Wisconsin, co the 

two ‘years, show conditions in: 


55 e West which are similar 
those: 
that is, there is 


European observers; 
no ‘single prevailing direction of the 
atmospherics, but a more or jess 


described by the continental | 


definite connection with thunder- 


storms and other rain areas. This 


ou ihe Mexican origin ‘of those od 
served in the Atlantic coast region, 
since the distance from Yucatan to 
Madison, Wis., is about the same as 
from Yucatan torWashington. 

“Qn the Pacific coast of the United | 
States it is pretty well established 
that at least at San Francisco and 
San Diego the sources of disturb- 
ances are largely local, lying in the 
mountain ranges not far from the 
coast. These centers seem to be per- 
manéntly fixed, resulting in very con- 
stant directional con 8. 
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EDITORIALS 


Every legislative assembly has attempted to 
reconcile two irreconcilable conditions: cer- 
tainty of business and 
liberty of discussion. 
The leaders of a parlia- 
mentary chamber must 
be able to have their 
program acted upon 
without unreasonable de- 
lay. If a minority can 
obstruct successfully, it 
has, in effect, the power of defeating measures. 
To, establish a legislative time-table, however, 
there must be frequent curtailment of debate. 
With two exceptions—the American Senate 
and the House of Lords—there has been a 
fairly constant tendency for those who control 
parliamentary procedure to shorten discussion, 
and to deal more ruthlessly with the rights of 
their own followers and of opposing minorities. 
Since 1917 the American Senate has been able 
to limit debate by a two-thirds vote, but it has 
only done this twice, and it might almost be 
said that in the upper branch of Congress debate 
is unlimited. The House of Lords has also had 
complete freedom of discussion—not because its 
procedure failed to provide for closure; but be- 
cause, until recently, the closure had never been 
applied. 

Now, however, the House of Lords takes its 
place among parliamentary bodies which sacri- 
fice discussion for the legislative time-table. 
Labor peers resorted to obstruction during the 
recent debate on the bitterly contested eight- 
hour bill. Lord Salisbury, as leader of the 
louse, demanded a motion for closure, and the 
Lord Chancellor put it without permitting any 
debate, This was an unprecedented action. The 
House of Lords has got along for some cen- 
turies with a minimum of rules. The reason 
for this is the scant attendance of the peers, 
and the fact that relatively few of them partici- 
pate in the debates. There was thus no necessity 
for closure, which is a more and ‘more familiar 
expedient in the House of. Commons, where 
representatives of constituents struggle for the 
acceptance of conflicting aspirations. The 
House of Lords has known a motion that “the 
lord be not heard” but this was debatable. The 
imposition of closure on the eight-hour bill, 
after less (han two hours of discussion, and with 
the Lord Chancellor deciding that the motion 
could not be debated, was an unprecedented 
case of a majority dictating to a minority. 

The incident was warmly debated by the 
House of Lords, and the controversy was settled 
by a compromise, as so many controversies have 
been settled in the Mother of Parliaments. Lord 
Ullswater—better known as Mr. Speaker Low- 
ther, one of the ablest presiding officers the 
House of Commons ever had—suggested that 
the Lords could frame a new standing order 
allowing the Government to take up business 
in the order they desired, and thus avoid ob- 
struction. If this was done, closure would never 
need to be applied except after very mature 
consideration, and since the Labor and Liberal 
Opposition in the House of Lords is not power- 
ful. obstruction would never be participated in 
by any considerable number of peers. Lord 
Salisbury, in the debate on whether the Lord 
Chancellor should be reproved for his action, 
promised that the closure on the eight-hour 
bill would form no precedent. 

That the House of Lords, however, has ap- 
plied ciosure is to some extent an index of the 
way in which English politics has changed. 
Until 1881 the House of Commons knew no 
restrictions on debate. The House was what 
Professor Redlich called “socially homogene- 
ous” The Irish Nationalists put a stop to a 
pleasant game played by English gentlemen of 
similar social standing and education, who were 
not too much in earnest. Now it is the Labor 
Party which has put a stop to the same game in 
the House of Lords—but with two important 
differences. When, in 1881, Mr. Speaker Brand 
allowed a closure motion in the House of Com- 
mons, His coup was carefully planned. It had 
the approval of the Prime Minister and the 
leader of the Conservative Opposition. . The 
action of the Lord Chancellor in allowing the 
recent closure was apparently unpremeditated, 
although, as Lord Ullswater pointed out, it was 
an extremely serious decision. In the second 
place, the Speaker of the was oti ae ye is 
an impartial officer of the House. The Lord 
Chancellor is a political person—in short, a 
Cabinet ‘member. His decisions affecting the 
House, therefore, can hardly be impartial, This 
is an anomal: which is of importance in con- 
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Closure 
in the House 
of Lords 


nection with the Lord Chancellor's position as 
the highest judicial officer of the Crown. 


Whether it is wise for England's most eminent 

judge to be an active politician is a matter 

which some day must be seriously discussed. 
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required to submit their plans of campaign for 
parliamentary discussion. The process would 
be, in France, to submit such a plan, in the 
shape of a bill, to a commission, which would 
examine it in detail, report it to the Chamber, 
and express its opinion on amendments which 
every Deputy would be at liberty to propose. 
Clause by clause the bill might be altered. Now 
absurd as this sounds, something of the sort 
has been practiced for about eighteen months, 
in respect of the pressing problem of public 
finances. Half a score of finance ministers 
have, been overthrown. Every proposal has 
been raked fore and aft. Fault has been found 
with each scheme. Nothing has been accom- 
plished, although the franc has been persist- 
ently falling, and a decision of a positive char- 
acter has been imperatively called for. 

That is why M. Caillaux, feeling that action 
was imperiously needed, asked for a delegation 
of powers. It was refused to him on the ground 
that Parliament could not relinquish its control. 
Yet without such a temporary relinquishment of 
control a position of stalemate is reached. Early 


in 1924 M. Poincaré realized that special powers 


should be given to the Council of Ministers and 
he requésted that he should be allowed to make 
laws by decree. He defined the laws which he 
wished to put into operation, just as M. Caillaux 
more elaborately defined them. M. Poincaré lost 
the. elections. M. Caillaux was defeated. The 
consequences were serious. M. Herriot, the 
champion of parliamentary prerogatives, fell on 
the first day he presented himself before the 
Chamber, not so much because the Chamber 
realized its error, as because there was a great 
wave of popular feeling in favor of greater lib- 
erty—for the responsible ministers—and this 
wave of popular feeling was increased by the 
further fall of the franc caused by a conscious- 
ness of parliamentary impotence. There was 
then a popular demand for M. Poincaré. 

Now it is certain that the people must be the 
real arbiters of their destinies, But neither the 
people nor the people’s representatives can 
reasonably desire to thwart action by incessant 
discussions on every urgent measure. A most 
important political problem ‘has been acutely 
posed by the case of France. Dictators are to 
be deprecated, but parliamentary obstruction- 
ism is equally to be deprecated. The whole doc- 
trine of democracy as ‘expr through par- 
liamentary institutions should, be Yeconsidered 
in the light of European experience, and if the 
threatened reaction is to be averted, close think- 
ing which will trace the limits of Parliament 
and the limits of the Executive is necessary. 
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inspired in England, have any significance, 
they do indicate that 
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Conditions in 
India, 


cable solution 
colonial policies, Expe- 


Ireland, with the spirit 
of disaffection mors 
less manifested by 
overseas parts of the British Empire, has evi- 
dently afforded sufficient excuse for a modifica- 
tion of policy. To the Englishman such may 
not be frankly admitted, but to an impartial 
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observer the signs of progress and ong yn 
but to 


ment are plainly noticeable. It needs 

take a single instance, the efforts now made to 

improve conditions in India and “there to 

bring about a greater measure of happiness and 

contentment to the Indian people. 
India may not be so great in a 

United States, but she has u pop 

times as large. The potential wealth: 

dous, yet the country has a foreign trade wi 

places it about sixth in rank #mong* 
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hit conductit as 

have not been provided. According 
reports, India has only 936 offic reeo 
banks, whereas the United States has 
30,000. Without banks it is practically 
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Those familiar with the American “open 
shop” movement, ostensibly intended to remedy 
what are alleged to be 
abuses arising from un- 
due restrictions on in- 
dustry imposed by labor 
unions, will not be sur- 
prised to learn that there 
appears to be a definite 
) gentiment in some busi- 

ness quarters to the 
effect that in order to maintain, or increase, the 
export trade of the United States, there must 
be a substantial reduction in wages of factory 
workers. In certain industries In which condi- 
tions of “overproduction” obtain, this policy of 
lower wages has to some extent already been 
adopted, and is defended on the ground that as 
productive capacity. far exceeds domestic con- 
sumption, the only outlet for surplus products 
is in export sales, where the close competition 
of foreign rivals makes necessary lower produc- 
tion costs, 

If the proposed or actual wage reductions ap- 
plied only to the workers engaged in manufac- 
turing for the export trade, this attitude of 
employers could perhaps be better justified, but 
with the necessity.for lower wages in order to 
meet foreign competition in neutral markets 
once admitted, there would seem to be a danger 
of the lower wage policy being adopted to meet 
conditions of intense competition in domestie 
trade. , 

That any considerable number of American 
manufacturers should aécept the suggestion 
that there must be a “deflation of labor,” in order 
that mills and factories may be kept running on 
full time, is inconceivable. The manufacturer 
knows that the market for his goods depends 
upon the purchasing. power of the consumers, 
of whom the wage workers and their families 


Labor’s Wage 
and 

Continued 
Prosperity 


constitute by far the greater part of the Amer 


ican population. If there is any doubt on this 
point the testimony of the, merchants of: the 
country, a8 to their experience with the con- 
sumers strike” ‘of 1920-1921, should be con- 
vincing. © ‘ n 
The great majority of American manufacturers 
are fully aware of the relation of good wages 

to continued demand for merc 
do not wish.,injuriously | 
customers. They are study- 
ing methods for avoiding wage reductions by 
: inp . how: 


ever, some Of them undertake to reduce wa 
in the vain hope that this will solve, the 
ction,” others 2 tore 


to follow. their example, with results that 
not be wholly ‘satisfactory, to employers. or 
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Winter Realms 


Oh, what's it like in summer time 
Where summer spends the winter? 


HE query sang itself into consciousness and would 

not be ignored. We had gone to Florida at the begin- 

ning of winter. What discoveries, paralleling those 
of a Byrd or an Amundsen, might we not make if only 
we hadi the fortitude to lag behind when the crowd made 
exodus at winters end! We had reveled’ in the lower 
East Coast's beauty of palm, and pine, and sea in th 
season that saw the northland wrapped in snow; but 
what changes in the picture—mayhap surprising, may- 
hap dreadful—might one witness if he dared to keep a 
tryst with summer in the subtropical zone? Visitors never 
did stay on much — 1 Easter, we learned; so ve 
stayed. We stayed while summer advanced and went 
into full swing—etayed until after Byrd and Amundsen 
had come home victorious and acclaimed. And we won 
dered whether their discoveries made within the. period 
were half as joyous as our own. 

> * * 

The crowd had no sooner departed than spring came, 
It was something to amaze. How, in a place of perpetual 
summer, spring could come, it was not possible to foresec. 
Yet spring came, For half a dozen mornings there was 
an unaccustomed haze over the land. It was no fog, no 
vapor; merely it was a shrouding-in mystery. After that 

freee that 
had seemed as -clore-knit as a coat of mail. Trees thut 
had been accounted complete all winter in their profu- 
sion of leaves now turned gorgeous with flower. The new 
bloom season began when turk’s cap and hibiecus found 
themselves roflected in the very limbs of the- 
old oaks. The strange, tuftiike air r clinging to the 
limbs were putting out turk’s heads of their on. The 
new rea its zenith when the royal poifeiata 
lighted up the land. Yet the royal poinciana had seeme! 
rite faultless before. Attaining the size and dignity of 
the magnolia, it is a most Z ul tree. Often it foreed 


umbrella was replaced hy a 
flame. Then one understood why, 
ing ite single lampe ever¥ mon 
smiles through ten patient months 
that fire? Wait till the Ir 
8 season of rains. Eve 
der roll drums in the distance, dark 
gallop into the sky f and 
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in Summer—A Florida Discovery 


: By Rurvs Frein 


Heat came, and with it an alinost never-failing breeze 
from off the onyx and azure sea. Perhaps this breeze ‘s 
the most gracious and sutprising feature of the summer 
in southeast Florida. Without it the human creature 
would writhe and perspire; with it he does not suffer. 
Let it be recorded as our grave opinion that in Florida 
June in January is not by half as completely and splen- 
didly glorious as is June in June. 

> > > 

In summer Florida is no longer a country minus moun- 
tains. Into the latitude of the aubtropics the clouds usher 
an unending series of ra which make no tax whatever 
upon the imagination. do not float meaninglessly 
above the head; they rest upon the horizon, appearing 
to find an equally satisfactory base upon the land of 
the sea. They dwarf most known ranges with their im- 
mensity; they shame most celebrated peaks with a sculp- 
ture and color all their own. They are no twisting masses 
of vapor; they are sharply outlined masses that hold 
their contours and reflect an une ing magnificenee for 
half an hour or even for half a day. lack in this,” 
that they may not be climbed; but then perhaps it was 
néver intended that truly majestic mountains should be 
climbed. To the climber there is no — mag These 
cloud mountains qualify becanse they eye and the 
mind and the heart with the sublime wonders of form 
and color and light and shade. Through a photographic 
lens sensitive to such values as theirs, they record mi- 
pressions not unlike the paintings of Maxfield Parrish. 
And these immeasurable panoramas which nature sets up 
are best seen through the frames—not efeircling th: 
pieture, bat rather the beholder—which. nature alone 
could provide. They are complete when gazed at through 
and above the exploding tops of coconut and royal palm<. 
Then the sunsets. Here one must count each day «s 
memorable if only because of the eirrumstance and glor- 
that attend its end. As often as we might we duly pre- 
pared ourselves for an event which was to be like and 
yet so unlike the event of the evening before, None of 
those golden evenings, bleading into a genefal and vivid 
impression, will ever be forgotten, yet ome stands out as 
though it gomehow surpas<ed even all those others. Ju-t 
the other night it was, and so. deeply did it impress itse![ 
upon our consciousness that years from now we per- 


haps be thinking of it as just the other night. We stopped 
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